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UPON NORA ALONE DEPENDED ALL! 


heaving waves, as Nora tries to pierce the 
gloomy masses of clouds before her, gloomy 
as her life, now that the heavy cloud of dis- 
| grace had fallen upon her. 
The Great Diamond Robbery has become a 


thing of the long distant past. Nora remem- | 


| 
bers nothing of it, her illness after made 


things a blank; and she only remembered the 


Overhead is the vast expanse of shifting times when they lived en prince in the 
Clouds, on the distant horizon are seen a few gay, gambling cities of the sunny south, how 


bars of red gold light struggling through the 
grey masses; below are the heaving, restless, 


they played high and lost, and now they had 
suddenly left for the New World, she and her 


curling, treacherous waves extending away to’ brother and one of his friends. She had kept 


the distant sky. 

The great ship “Northernland” is ploughing 
steadily on her way to the New World, with 
her cargo of human souls. In a retired corner 
of the deck, half hidden by coils of ropes, sits 
& young girl dressed ip black, the face haltf- 
hidden by the black lace shawl she has thrown 
over her head; the drooping, shrinking attitude 
is in keeping with her dress, and the face is 
white and worn with anguish and despair; the 
great blue eyes have a sad, miserable ex- 
pression in them, as they look out over the 


| 





aloof from them, and was said to be haughty and 
cold, and so they left her alone. And her 
love? Ah! the bitter, bitter tears and sleep- 
less nights that had cost her to think they 
thought her the guilty one, Perhaps he did 
too; her courage had half given way some- 
times, and she felt she must write and clear 
herself; she had fought with the feeling 
and partly overcome it, as she thought, 
then the feeling overcame her. 

A step behind approaching her retreat made 
her turn round, and she shuddered as sh2 
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caught sight of a hated presence, a presence 
Which had haunted her of late before they 
left Europe; the face and form of Gurtis Vane 
was before her! She shrank back, as though 
she had been struck, and the face, pale al- 
ready, blanched to a deathly pallor. 

| “I thought we had left yeu in Brussels,” 
she half gasped. “You were there.” 

“And I am here,” was the cool answer. 
“Yes, I was in Brussels, but from there to 
Antwerp is not far, and the boats start from 
there, you know, only you were kept unaware 
that I was coming on board.” 

She did not answer, she only averted her 
head. The look of agony deepened at the 
thought that this man, with his mysterious 
hold over her weak brother, was to be their 
fellow-passenger, and he would again persecuta 
her with his hateful attentions. ' 

“You thought you had left me safely be- 
bind,” he went on, bending closer to her, “but 
you little guess the power you have over me, 
if you did you would not treat me quite so 
disdainfu'ly, though you have very little reason 





for doing so, my proud beauty!” 
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“Mr, Vane, I have no right to disdain | 
you I suppose,” she answered, wearily. “I-will 
humble-myseli in ‘the @ust befere-you, if you 
will only let me have a little peace, I van have 
nothing else to say!” 

“Is that the only answer I am to have after 
all these weeks of bearing with your whims?” 
was the somewhat fierce retort, and an un- 
pleasant look came into his eyes. “It would 
be wiser for you to do otherwise; give me the 
«wnswer I have asked for, and I will do so much 
--I will take you away from this life, in the far 
West, we can live forgetting, and forgotten.” 

“Why should you wish to forget and be for- 
gotten?” she asked, her face stonily caln, 
us she looked over Yae heaving sea, and did 
not see the quick look he gave her as she asked 
the question, nor the contraction of the brows, 
which made Ourtis Vane’s face an unpleasant 
one to look upon; he bit the cigar sharply, 
and then answered as it seemed, rather 
forcedly : “ Do you not believe that it-can be 
for your sake? Do you not think ene could 
hold the world well lost for love of a woman 
like yourself?” 

“In your case, I donot,” she answered, in 
the same weary, monotenous tome. “I have 
lost all belief in honesty and fidelity—in those 
wround me, at least.” 

“But not in one you met at Isley Royal? 
You believe him to be a very paragon of Vir- 
tue?” he half-smeered, “when he has forgotten | 
you, and is now revelling in the delights of 
matrimony, or soem-will be.” 

Her face bad umdengone a change at his 
words, and he lodked on with Gruel delight, | 
he could rouse her he knew, when he ‘men- 
tioned that name. 

“It is quite right, he should,” in a voice 
she forced to a semblance of calmness, “and 
—and I hope he may be happy. ‘He ‘would 
not have taunted me like this.” 

“No, I daresay not, you would not believe 
that such a paragon could ever do anything a 
gentleman should not do,” with great emphasis 
on the word. “And yet I could tell you of 
things this gentleman has done, which you—” 

“Which I would neither hear, nor believe,” | 
she interrupted, “at least from you.” 

Again came that expression on his face, as | 
he bent forward. | 

“From me! Would you believe me in this 
then, if I say I. know of a certain little trans- 
action one night at Ifsley Royal, when 
you might be taken as accessory? Ah!) 
that moves you again,” as he saw the 
agonised, startled expression in the face | 
she turned to him, “and by Heaven! I 
will let the world know all about it, rather 
than let you marry any other man,” he half- 
hissed. “I love you, Nora, madly, so madly 
that I would follow you to the other end of the 
world. Love must win love, but if you scort 
and reject me, there is no length to which 1 
would not go, nothing I would not do to re- 
venge myself. I would kill you--aye! and 
gloat over it, rather than see you the wife of 
any other man—* 

“You could not do me a greater kindness,” 
she said, with the calmness of despair, as she 
saw the storm of passion she had unwittingly 
aroused, love it could not be called—she had 
always treated him with coldness, but now 
that he knew the secret of that night, life was 
only a torture. “You would be kinder in 
doing that, than in anything else.” 

“Nora, I love you; give ‘me the answer 
I ask for, and my life shall be devoted to 
you and your brother.” He forgot that he 
had been the one to help the latter on 
the downward path—“but,” and here his face 
darkened, and that gleam»came into his 
eyes, “if you reject me”—he paused signifi- 
cantly—“you know the consequences. I can 
keép niy word, and ‘will give your brother 
up to justico—only if you refuse!” he half- 














hissed, significantly, and caught her by the 
wrist. 

‘Nora was too weak and exhausted by all 
the agony of mind she had endured lately 
to make ahy ramonstrance or even te realise 
it, as she would have done; she felt like a 
prisoner sentenced to death, to whom life and 
all its cares can have no further interest. 
What did it. matter what happened to her 
now? She had lost name, love, and hap- 
piness; what mattered it, perhaps she might 
die sooner and end it all. 

“Give me till to-morrow,” she whispered, 
holding tightly on to the edge of the vessel 
and retreating from iim, as be made as if he 
would support her. “Let me be, now, and 
to-morrow I will give you my answer. 1! 


—pray’ that I may ‘be dead before then,” she 


moaned to herself. 

“He left her, and she sat there heedless 
of the wind, and the looks directed towards 
her by the other passengers, who saw the 
quiet, drooping figure sitting there with the 
set Witite face, beautiful as that of a statue. 

“Well, I hepe you’ve been long enough 
upstaits, making yourself an object of general 
observation,” “was the rough and somewhat 
surly greeting of William Claverton, when 
she descended to the cabin he-and his friend 
shared, and ~where he played fhe role of an 
invalid, for reason best kuown to himself. 
“You’ve seen Ourtis Vame; I hope you'll give 


| him the amswer he wants, that’s all.” 


“1 will tell him to-morrow,” she said, 
quietly, though despair was at ker heart. 

“Tf you make yourself disagreeable and 
give him any other, he'll eut up rough, 


| d——-n/ Him, and you’ll ruin me; do you hear, 


Nora’ ruin me!”-as he bent forward, fiercely. 
“I don’t know ‘whether you’d like your fine 
folks ‘to know «all about %%,” he laughed, 
coarsely. “It woukin’t be very pleasant, and 
I don’t want to accept free ledgings at the 
handsof Her Gracious Majesty. I want to 
get awayto-a-land where there’s no sickening 
royalty’ and .aristecracy, ‘and all that sham. 
You preached a lot about your devotion, that 
you \wouldn’t leave- me; now you €an prove it 
by deeds, and “not words,” and he tovk 


| another draught of the brandy standing 


there, and is voice was thick «as he said, 

tauntingly, “Do you think iny Lerd [fsley 

would marry you if you refuse the other, 

when you know what would happen? The 

sister of a goal-bird will hardly do for their 

pride, I fancy!” 
* * * * t 

“And your answer, Nora; it is time I re- 
ceived it.” Curtis Vane looked down, at the 
white, beautiful face, with the look on it of 
one who had received her death warrant. 
“What is it to be?” 

“Yes,” she shuddered as she said it, “if 
you give me three months—or more. I must 
have time to—to accustom myself to it, and 
you.” 

“Three months is a long while, Nora, but 
I will wait that,” and he bent as if to kiss 
her, but she drew back hastily. “Never 
mind, I will mot force you; it will come in 
time. You shall see that I can be generous, 
my proud, cold beauty, and as to the dia- 
monds, perhaps they may decorate your own 
fair neck one day.” 

“T wear them!” she exelaimed, indignantly, 
then stopped—thinking it might be unwise to 
continue what she was going to say—“TI shall 
not have the opportunity yet, nor the wish,” 
she thought. 

“Who Knows,” he said, lightly, taking ‘her 
suddenly in his arms and imprinting a burn- 
ing kiss on her lips; but at this, her loathing 
and hatred of him welled un with fresh force. 
She broke away from him and fled, wishing 
that she might néver see another sun rise— 
too dazed, too miserable, to think of anything 
but that, in ‘three months, she was to be 


a 





Curtis Vane’s wife-in three months. “Qh! 
mert@iful Beaven, let me die ‘before: then,” she 
prayed; “et me not see thab day.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

The hot, summer day was closing in, the 
baked earth was about to be refreshed with 
dew. Away as far as one could see 
Stretched a slightly undulating plain, covered 
with short buffalo grass, here and there a 
clump ef trees, and low down in the horizon 
a raage of irregularly-shaped hills, they only — 
seemed, though they were in reality some of 
nature’s giants, spurs of the mighty Rockies; 
for this was in one of the dreary tracts of 
Southern North America, where are no traces 
of civilisation, beyond a few scattered ones 
left by wandering tribes of Indians. 

‘There is a tent to be seen in the particular 
spot to which we draw attention, and a few 
horses and mules are tethered close by, while 
a rough covered wagon stands in the shade 
of the few trees, where the encampment is, 
on aceount of the little stream there; a fire 
has been lighted, and a kettie is hissing away 
vigorously, while a pot standing there emits 
a savoury odour. In the shade of the tent 
sits a young girl, Nora Claverton, the same 
fixed look, of hopeless misery on the beautiful, 
sad, young face; she is busy with some 
mending for her brother. ‘The needle flies 
in and out of the rent, but her thoughts are 
far away it seems, as she raises her eyes 
and looks away to the distant bills. There 
is a great stillmess around her, no human 
being in sight; she was alcne with her own 
wretched thoughts, which she speaks aloud for 
there is "no one ‘to hear: 

“Oh! great heaven! I cannot—l cannot keep 
my word. I caunot marry him, I loathe him, 
I -hate him. I am @oitig mad, I think—I 
know [ shall. I -mutstrun away! 1 cannot 
stay Dare, Oh! I cannot! I cannot!” and she 
rises @addety and flings away the jacket 
she is mending with a wild passionate cry, 


“and starts forward as though to rush and 
‘Shide among the bushes. 
phe can take refuge im, she thinks, it is all 


There is nowhere 


areary and bare, and the ‘thought overcomes 


‘her, and she flings ‘herself down cn the hot, 
“@ry ground in a mad paroxysm of feverish 


despair. If only it would open ard receive 
her, she thinks in her misery. A sudden tap 
on her arm rouses her; she looks up and sees 
before her a figure so strange in appearance 
that she starts up in fright and terror. Who 
can it be? Is it a man or an anjmal? for the 
moment she wonders, but soon sees, that it is 
a man, a dwarf, a monstrosity of Nature, the 
body is small and bent, and hardly bigger 
than that of a child; the head is large, the 
rather frizzy masses of grey hair and the 
bushy eyebrows half-hiding the gleaming, 
dark eyes, give a very wild, ferocious look 
to the whole face, the arms are abnormally 
long; it is altogether a very deformed speci- 
men of humanity. One arm is bleeding 
from a cut or wound of some kind, she sees 
with sudden pity, as the odd creature holds 
out the swarthy, muscular arm, the skin of 
which is somewhat like leather. 

“Why you cry?” he asks, in @ curiously 
gruff voice. “They shoot me—a white man 
—it bleeds,” and he held out his arm again,” 
with the laconic command, “Tie it!” 

“I'm so sorry,” said Nora, forgetting her 
fear, When she heard him speak and saw that 
he meant no harm. “I will go and get some- 
thing to bandage it” #nd she hastens to the 
cart which has been relegated to her us2, 
and gets out what she can find in her hwry 
for a bandage. and does all that her limited 
knowledge will allow her to do, but. it is 
not a #angerous wound, she can see, as. sho, 
does all, gently ani kindly. 
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“It will soon -be well, I hope,” she says, 
when she has finished, and the dwarf looks 
on curiously, “You would like something 
to eat, I think,” and she fetches him bread 
and meat out of the pot, which the queer 
create munches with great satisfaction. 

“By Jiggers! what wild animal have we 
got here?” amd there is a loud, coarse laugh 
from ‘Will Olaverton, who has just returned 
with the others. Nora haJ been so busy 
that she had not remarked the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. “Is it a gorilla, or a 
ehimpangee?” and he laughes again at his 
own wit, but, fortunately, does not catch the 
savage look in the dwarf’s face, as he sees 
them and mutters under his breath, “You 
shoot ‘me, and now——” 

“A new edition of Beauty and the Beast,” 
laughs Curtis Vane, with his smoother. laugh. 
“Only Beauty can’t marry this beast.” He 
looks at Nora, significantly; her face flushes, 
and her whole being rises in wild, mad re- 
bellion, against him. “We have provided 
for the larder, and Beauty has prepared for 
our repast,” as he put down his gun. 

“It smells precious good” says Will Olaver- 
ton, “but that old scarecrow there had better 
clear out, and look sharp. I don’t like the 
look of him. Get out, you old gorilla!” he 
added, roughly. 

“Dwarf Dick don’t like look of you,” says 
the dwarf fiercely, whereat they all laughed, 
and Curtis Vane says: 

“Yes, ‘he had better clear out, as you say, 
and the sooner the better; we don’t want 
wild animals, if we can help it.” 

“Let him finish in peace,” says Nora. “He 
is hurt, and he will do you no harm.” 

She might not have been so sure had she 
seen the vengeful look the dwarf gave him, 
and it was perhaps as well the others did not, 
for Dwarf Dick, as he called himself, looked a 
rather dangerous person at that moment, 
though the angry scowl gave way to a very 
grateful look when Nora came and showed 
him a little place where he could rest and 
finish his food in peace, out of sight of the 
others, who -were losing no tine in satisfying 
the inner man. 

“Dwarf Dick like looks of you,” said the 
queer creature, in. his broken English, as he 
squatted down. “Me not hurt you; but 
those others~yes!” and he shook his fist in 
the direction of the tent, where Nora had 
gone to prepare the evening meal, with 
wild rebellion in her heart. She would run 
away, she could not endure it any longer, 
and in @ few days ‘she ‘could not keep that 
promise. Oh, she could not! She would 
ask Dwarf Dick to hide her; he might help 
her, he would know a hiding-place, he must 
kr¢w all the country round. 

“Well, my beauty; are you dreaming of 
the nearness of our ‘approaching union, as 
soon as we get'to La Sonora?” said a mocking 
voice beside her. It was Curtis Vane! 
With a cry of horror and. disgust 
she started back, dll the. dislike and loathing 
she felt for him surging up in a wilder 
flood than :ever. 

“Only a little longer, my proud lady, and 
you eannot reject me, and refuse me the 
embraces I have a right to demand. Ina 
very short time, and you belong to me; and 
then I shall have a right to all those kisses 
you have refused me so long. 4I¢ is inevitable 
now; and we shall soon..be where our lives 
will be joined for .ever.” 

And his dark face looked into -hers with 
2 triumphant gleam in the eyes that maddened 
her, but the wild, passionate words that rose 
to-her lips were unuttered; her passion, her 
dislike, choked her, and it was better for her 
that the words were unspoken. : 

. a . * . 

Darkness had closed in, a few stars were 
in the sky. Inside the tent its occupants 
were sleeping and silent. All was quiet; 


the horses and mules never stirred, as a slight 
figure crept out of the waggon, where Nora 
had retired, and moved stealthily along, and 
listened at the tent, where the sleepers were 
ready with their revolvers at the slightest 
sound. ‘To the nearest horse she moved, but 
it was fastendd, and made a movement as 
she came ‘up. In terror, she crept into the 
shadow of the bush; she must, then, go on 
foot. Just then a quéer, deformed little 
figure nose up in the darkness, and silently 
took hold ef her hani and led her out through 
on to the cther side so cautiously, quietly, 
that not a sound was heard, not a blade oi 
grass stirred. 

No word was spoken till they left the 
tent and its occupants well behind them; then 
the dwarf looked up into the sky, and peered 
behind him. 

“Have you horse?” he asked, in a harsh 
whisper. 

“No,” was the whispered reply, “I could 
not.” 

“Then we both go on him,” as they came 
to another clump of dwarf trees, and a 
shadowy creature was seen feeding quietly. 

le gave a peculiar, hushed eall, and it 
came up, as quietly as a cat. “Quick, 
get on!” he said, and half lifted her on to 
its back, then got on in front, and, with one 
word, they went on like the wind, away from 
it all. -Then suddenly on the still air rose the 
sound of wild, unearthly yells and shouts, 
and ‘firing of guns and pistols from the di- 
rection of the tent. An awful confusion of 
,groans and shouts filled the air. 

“Ah! they come—Blackfoot’s men,” said 
Dwarf Dick, locking behind him, with a 
little chuckle of delight, it seemed; “I 
knew so, but they called me monkey, gorilla; 
they laughed at me, so Dwarf Dick say 
nothing; he would have told them, and now 
they come; ah, Blackfoot! so they do!” and 
he made a few rapid passes descriptive of 
the wounds they inflicted, which the terrified 
‘Nora did not see. 

“Ts it too late to go back and help?” she 
exclaimed. “My brother is there; let us go 
back, let us go!” 

“No!” said the dwarf, savagely, “too late. 
They kill you—it not help—they fight, all 
fight—let them!” 

And he urged on the horse yet faster for 
all answer to her wild beseechings, and the 
sounds grew fainter, and died away. Still they 
ghowed no signs of slackening; the horse 
seemed to recognise the need for speed, 
‘as - his master leaned forward § and 
‘whispered a few words Nora could not under- 
stand, whinnied slightly, and dashed on til 
they, came to some shadowy masses, the be- 
‘ginning of the hills of the far horizon. Then the 
horse gave signs of exhaustion, snorted, and 
\panted. Dwarf Dick got off, and led 
‘it ‘along slowly and carefully, up narrow 
paths, with the scent of unseen wild flowers 
around, with the ghostly sound of rushing 
waters. below, and water falling beside them. 
‘Then they ascended, and Nora had to get off 
‘and follow, stumbling along as best she could; 
up and down, in between rocks, where she 
could see nothing for fright, though morning 
was breaking grey and dull. It was cold, 
bitterly cold; she felt as if she must drop 
down from sheer exhaustion and fright, 
when Dwarf Dick took her in his arms, and 
carried her through a narrow opening in 
the rock into the very heart of the rocky 
mass, it seemed. 

On, onwards, winding in and out, where the 
paths were so narrow that projecting bits 
of mock scraped her as they went by, though 
Dwarf Dick did not seem to take any notice 
of it; then, at last, pushing aside a shaggy 
skin hanging over an opening, he led her 
through into a vast hall,'a cave so splendid 
that it seemed as though she had got into 
fn fairy. palace. 





@ The walls and roof, which wo~ lost in 





Space, were of stalactite, and glittered and 
sparkled in the light Dwarf Dick had some- 
how illuminated, as though made of diamonds. 
Thousands glittered like points of fire up 
above her head and on the natural columns 
which divided it into several portions. Skins 
and handsome rugs were strewn about, bean- 
tiful things of European manufacture which 
Nora stared to see there, and wondered how 
this dwarf could get such things. Leading 
her across to a little portion divided from 
the rest by a stalactite column and showing 
her a heap of costly rugs, and shawls, and 
skins, beside which .was a curious little 
wooden folding stool. 

“That for you,” he said. “Sleep, and I 
get food,” and left 'er to repose. 


ce 


CHAPTER X. 

Exhaustion, and the storm of passion and 
anxiety through which she had gone, had 
their effect, and Nora slept a heavy sleep for 
hours, and then woke up to find herself 
alone. For a moment she forgot what had 
happened, and stared as if she were in a 
dream. ‘Then it all came back to her. The 
night before—was it the night before? she 
wondered, the escape with Dwarf Dick, the 
mad ride through the night, and how she 
was brought here. ‘The wild, uneartly shguts 
still rang in her ears. What had happene:!? 
she wondered. Where was Dwarf Dick? 
She would try and find him; and she got 
up, though she was weaker than she thought. 
She cried out, but only the echoes answered, 
and the air seemed full of sound and echo; 
and she felt she could not stay. there any 
longer alone. She found the opening, drew 
aside the hanging, and managed to grope 
her way out, after knocking herself against 
the rocks; but at last she got out into the 
open air. 

The sunlight did not penetrate much here, 
and it was cold, and dreary, and dismal; 
only the frowning rocks and broken boulders, 
water trickling down here and there, and the 
sound of water gurgling along at the bottom 
of one of two gullies. She hardly dared look 
down, into the dark depths; she was alone 
with Nature in one of her sterner moods. 

No sound disturbed the solemn silence 
around, and she crept on, keeping to what 
seemed to be a little track; listening, straining 
her ears to catch the sound of any life about. 
Was she quite alone in this vast solitude? 

As she stood in the | vast silence of 
the universe, a faint sound, half moan, 
half groan, froze her with terror. Where 
did it come from? It sounded from below 
her. She listened again. Yes, it was @& 
human cry; and now there were groans, and 
a faint cry of “Help! help!” 

“Where are you?” she called out. 

“Here!” came back the answer. “A rope, 
for Heaven’s sake! Here! down here!” 

She guided herself by the suvund as well 
as she could, and came upon a huge mass 
of rock by the side of a wide chasm, where 
she again heard the water gurgling below. 
Again she called, and the voice sounded below 
her. With her heart almost standing still 
with terror, she saw by the broken boulder 
the signs of the footsteps, and of a body 
having fallen; the ground had slipped down 
from above. Signs of a struggle to maintain 
a footing were in the broken plants which 
found a living there. Down below she looked. 
She was almost dizzy with fright! And there 
what terrible sight met her gaze? The figure 
of a man lying on a little ledge of rock many 
feet below, @ ledge hardly large enough to 
hold him; overhanging the dark depths of 
the abyss. Only that frail bit of rock between 
him and an awful death in the rushing, 
gurgling waters below. ; 

Blood was dyeing the fair masses of ba» 
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on the forehead, she could see. She turned 
sick and giddy with fear as she thought 
what awful danger he was in; pieces of 
broken rock were continually falling away, and 
vuly his moans of pain told her that he was 
alive. What was she to do? How could she help 
him? Was there no help to be had in that 
solitary wild, and a human life in such awful 
peril? Could she get down to him? There 
was nowhere for a footing, she could see; 
for «a , human being, at least. In 
despairing. agony she looked round— 
called, screamed, shouted wild, terrified, 
agonized cries for help, which roused a 
thousand echoes, but no human voice, 
nothing; Could she pass a repe down to 
him? But she could not get one, and even 
if she could he might make a movement, 
might become insensible, and then—Oh, 
God! the thought was too horrible! 

In a moment she had taken off her skirt, 
bodice, petticoat, torn off the flounces; knotted 
them together to make a sort of rope to pass 
down and support him till perhaps her cries 
might bring help. She made a noose, 
passed it down, holding her breath till she 
suw it was just long enough; screamed and 
shouted to make him understand to pass it 
round him and she would support him from 
above. 

Then she saw that one arm was limp and 
helpless, heard awful cracks in the rocks, 
ond her sight failed her for a moment at the 
terrible thought that it would not bear the 
weight, and they would all go over together! 

Her heart was in her mouth as she watched 
th» improvised rope put round his body, 
heard the bits of rock and ground fall away, 
at the slightest movement, and go down to 
the depths, so far down that a second or 
two elapsed before the splash was heard in 
the waters below! 

“Help! help! for God’s sake, help!” rang 
eut the wild, terrified cries; her voice 
sharpened by her fright; but still no answer 
came to her wild invocations to Heaven, 
earth, and mankind for help. 

Hours seemed to have passed, and still she 
held on with desperate energy, though too 
dizzy to see anything, feeling that her last 
hour had come, that soon she must go 
over into those awful depths; when suddenly 
all became clear, sight and understanding 
returned with wonderful vividness, as_ they 
viten do at a critical moment, 
just before the soul takes flight for 
ever. So clearly she saw, in the bright 
gleam that shone forth, the fuce up-turned 
to her ‘in the bright rays, a face she never 
thought to see aguin on earth, the face she 
had loved and lost, and was only to meet 
again to lose, the face of Cecil Ifsley! 

Her breath came in quick, short gasps, and 
fur a moment she was paralysed, speechless. 
‘Then came the wild resolve, he must be 
saved, if only for another! She might lose 
her life; what mattered. 

Again the echoes rang out; and now, 
suivly there was the sound ef a human 
voice? Yes! it came nearer, nearer, guided 
by her cries. 

“Where, where?” it called. 

She recognised Dwarf Dick, and the queer 
fiyure came in sight. One glance down 
velow, and he was_- off; and _ before 
she could have expected him he was back 
with ropes und rugs. His keen eyes took in 
what was to be done; but the figure there 
Was unconscious, helpless as a child, How 

> get him up? One must go down and pass 
tke ropes round him! Calmly Nora _ stood 
up; all her fear gone now she saw what was 
to be done. 

“Tie a rope round me. I am light; let 
me go and fix the rope round him. You 
hold me; I am not afrail.” 

The resolute face reassurred the dwarf. 
Silently he fixed a rope round her; they | 





© pass round the body; then she went 
slowly down the crumbling rock, her heart 
in her mouth. Upon her alone depended 
all! The desperation of despair nerved her. 
With only a crumbling bit of earth between 
her and death, she passed the blankets under 
the unconscious form, knotted them in the 
knots her father had taught her, tied the 
ropes again and again—for upon those only 
depended his fife. Then she was drawn 
up, breathing a wild prayer to Heaven; and 
together she and Dwarf Dick pulled the 
precious life up; she forgetting all, fergetting 
that she was cold, half-dressed, numb and 
dizzy with fright, only that she was to save the 
life of the man she loved. She pulled with a 
strength doubled by despair; the dwarf was 
possessed of enormous strength, and at last, 
bruised and bleeding, the unconscious figure 
was brought up to the ledge abvve. 

He was laid carefully down, then Nora 
saw that the arm was lying helpless, knew 
that they -must do something for that 
before he was again moved. Swiftly 
seizing a bit ,of branch, and rolling it 
carefully in the pieces of her torn dress, 
she tenderly bound the arm to the im- 
provised splint, as her limited surgical know- 
ledge told her; then put it in a sling as 
best she could; and waited for the return of 
consciousness. 

“Put this on!” and the dwarf rolled her 
in one of the blankets, as he saw her shivering 
from head to foot, and giving her something 
that tasted like brandy. 

Then there was an awful crash, a deep 
gurgling in the waters below, and- silence! 

The dwarf got up and looked, then came 
back. 

“Just in time!” he said, “The rock has 
gone down!” 

Nora’s face blanch.:d still more at the es- 
cape--then she saw those eyes fixed on her 
with dreamy surprise. 

“Nora!” he exclaimed, in a whisper. “Am 
I dreaming, or is this Nora Claverton?” 

“It is,” she whispered. 

“Nora—Nora!” he repeated, looking at her, 
“And I have been looking for you all this 
time! You left me, and did not trust me!” 

“T could not,” she said, nestling to him, as 
he put his arm round her, drew down her 
face, and impressed kisses on cheek, lips, 
and brow. 

“My Nora!” he murmured, “And I owe 
my life to you!” 

Dwarf Dick, however, socmed to take no 
interest in these tender passages. He grunted, 
and applied the bottle of brandy to Cecil’s 
lips, with the words: 

“Drink this, this do good;” evidently having 
no belief in the other operations indulged 
in; which, in spite of his suffering, brought 
a smile to Cecil’s face, and he drank, 
obediently 

Then, by-and-bye, when he was able to 
move, between them they helped and guided 
him ‘back to the cave; where they both busied 
themselves in making him as comfortable as 
they could under the circumstances. 


- 





CHAPTER XI. 


“Tell me how it is you came to be about 
here ?” asked Nora, when she found Cecil 
had had a good sleep, after she had bandaged 


his hands and arms, and,‘done all she could for ‘ 


him. ‘The strain on mind and body had been 
terrible for both, but their radiant facés showed 
the presence of the mightiest of physicians, 
love, and that they understood each other. He 
was quite content to remain here, he said, 
with a look at Nora, which sent all the blood 
into her cheeks. 

“Well, if you sit down here, close to me,” 
he said, with a little ceremony we need not 


knotted the blankets and shawls together | describe, “I will tell you all about it,” and 





after a little objection from Nora very faint- 
hearted though) he drew her head down to 
his shoulder; and so they sat. Surely, the 
old, old story had never been told in so strange 
a place, in this prosaic, nineteenth century. 

“I have always been fond of roving,” he 
said, “ always liked to wander far in search of 
adventure. I had been all over the Conti- 
nent, but it was too much sameness and 
civilisation, and when”—he paused here and 
imprinted a soft kiss on the fair face so clase 
to his own—“when I met you, I feit that 4 
could settle down, with you by my side ; but 
then—well, you know what happened, and 
after you had gone, the old roving, wandering 
spirit came over me again. I went far and 
wide, in town and city, then into unbeaten 
tracks. I wanted to leave civilization behind me, 
hoping all the time I might find you some day, 
for you left no clue to your whereabout. And 
after some months of wandering, I joined some 
friends who were going to explore these 
dreary regions, to see how suitable they 
would be for habitation. I took it inte my 
head ‘to come here—with the usual fooi- 
hardiness of an Englishman—intending to take 
some photographs at the camp they have 
just below, and join them soon. I lost my 
way coming, and in springing aside from 
that rock you saw, my foot and the ground 
slipped, ,and you know the rest. How, 
if it had not been for you—” he said, with n 
reverent, grateful look at her. The awful 
ordeal had left its traces on his face, and ho 
could not say more. 

“Thank Heaven I was there in time, and 
that we were able to save.you,” she said, fer- 
vently. 

“But how about the report of your 
marriage?” she asked, softly, after a delicious 
pause. 

“T don’t know—those sort of things will get 
about in the Society papers. I was seen about 
a good deal with my cousin, ‘the Lady Elaine 
St. Ives, whom you saw at Ifsley Royal. A 
very fair, proud, but somewhat cold style of 
beauty. She is not my ideal. I want more 
life. A man does not fall in love with a 
statue, But how did you hear it?” 

All the past flashed before her. and sho 
sprang away from him. “ From Curtis Vane! 
and I—oh Heaven! I promised to marry him!— 
lut I could not—I was forced into it, and I 
ran away with Dwarf Dick, but he may come 
and take me—” 

- “Curtis Vane!” he echoed, staring at her— 
“Curtis Vane! he out here, and with you, and 
you promised te marry him?” 

“TI knew I could never think of you, and he 
said you were married, and he promised to 
save my brother.” 

“And was not able to save himself,” he 
interrupted. “Why, he was turned out of 
Society as 2 disgrace to it, for he was a scoun- 
drel, whom it were a degradation to speak to. 
He marry you? Why he married a ballet- 
girl and deserted her for another.” 

“And so he meant to have his revenge, 
by disgracing me, because I scorned him— 
because I was always cold to him. He got 
the promise from me before we got to America. 
He worked on my fears, and we came here; 
where we coukd not see or meet with anyone 
who would be likely to tell me otherwise. I 
saw nobody. I wished to see no one, and 
he felt sure I should keep my word, buti at the 
last such horror, such loathing came over 
me that I felt anything would be better than 
marrying him, and I ran away.” She poured 
out the words rapidly, kneeling at his feet, 
her eyes full of tears. 

The noise of steps behind made them start, 
to see Dwarf Dick looking at them, with a 
grim look in his face, and holding in his han 
a little tin box. 

“So,” he grunted, “you better, others over 
there dead ! killed ! Blackfoot, been there !” 
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“What! both of them?” cried Nora, rising 
quickly to her feet. “Do you mean that both 
are——?” 4 

“Dead as that” and he pointed to a skin at 
his side: “I been to see what Blackfoot 
done, they not call me monkey, gorilla any 
more!” and again he gave that chuckle of 
satisfaction, showing his half-savage nature. 
“You been kind to me—this for you, I found 
it in ground, hidden away: I got it so!” 
and he showed them how he had scraped 
away the ground. 

After Nora had taken the box she sank 
down on the rugs and gave way to a burst of 
bitter tears. : 

“TI ought not to have left them,” she cried, 
“J ought to have stayed there.” 

“Blackfoot kill you, or make wife of you— 
he like white wife, beat you too,” said Dwari 
Dick, as though the latter belonged to the 
bargain. P 

“My darling Nora, you could not have 
helped in that awful scene, you have no iden 
of the butchery ef these tribes,” exclaimed 
Cecil, “it is very terrible, but you could not 
have helped or done anything, it was much 
better as it is.” 

“Yes, yes,” grunted Dwarf Dick, “you could 
not see all that blood and fighting—so,” and 
he made rapid passes over face and body to 
show them how Blackfoot’s men treated their 
enemies. 

At first, Nora was so overcome with 
grief at the terrible ending to this story, that 
they were unable ‘to comfort her, though 
Dwarf Dick did all he could, danced round, 
imitated the savagery of Blackfoot’s men, 
and Cecil tried to soothe her as he would 
have soothed a child, and then by-and-bye 
she fell into a calmer sleep than she had 
known for a long time. 

* * * * s 

“Dwarf Dick, we should like to know how it 
is you speak English. How did you learn it?” 
asked Cecil, sitting up, and looking at the fire 
the dwarf was busy cooking at, he, in his 
way, Was as kind as he could be to his two 
guests, who on their part forgot the grotesque 
appearance he made and were truly grateful 
te him. , 

Dwarf Dick looked up rather surprised, 
then said, “My father was half English. He | 
teach me. Many laugh at Dwarf Dick.” 

“They would not if they knew how kind he 
was, would they, Miss Claverton?” said Cecil 
to Nora, with laughing politeness, as she 
busied herself in putting things ready for their 
vepast; but both were surprised when the dwarf 
suddenly turned round and asked, “You called 
Claverton?” pointing at her with the spoon *e 
was > 
“Yes, it is,” she answered, surpriseay. 
“Did you ever hear the name before?” 

“Yes,”he said; “Itell you,” and he squatted 
down excitedly, leaving the stew to its fate. 
“You know him, too? Wait and see! Years 
ago, I know not how many—’twas out long 
way away—TI fell down, hurt here,” and he 
touched his head. “I laid there all alone, and 
then a man came and helped me. He was 
English, he bring me back here, nurse me 
for long time. He was good, oh! he was 
good to me; he stay on after, he say they 
been not good to him in his ovm land 





faded likeness, and Nora carried it to 
the light and examined it with feverish eager- 
ness, while Cecil followed her, none the less 
excitedly, and both recognised the features 
of her long dead father! 

“And he lived here?” she exclaimed, with 
a long sigh, and tears in ber eyes, and turning 
to Dwarf Dick, she held out her hand to him. 
“You have helped us both, for Robert Claver- 
ton was my father, and you are the one who 
sheltered us in our need. I thank you over 
and over again,” and she burst into tears 
over the faded photograph. 

The dwarf stared at her, then took her 
hand and shook it with a curious grunt, then 
turned and busied himself with his pot. 

“Why did he go away?” she asked, after 
a pause, her voice @ little unstea ly. 

“He not say. “He go one day, and he 
send me a letter. Here it is,” and he held 
out a yellow paper to her which she took in 
silence, and .Cecil saw how her hand shook, 
and how her eyes filled with tears as she 
read the words, for it was the letter in which 
he told how he had met her mother, an 
orphan, and how they hoped to be married 
goon, und huw happy they both were. li 
was signed “Robert Claverton Ifsley,” and 
underneath the iatter word was written— 
“For the last time.” 

What could it mean? She held out the 
letter to Cecil for him to read, and pointed 
to the last words with a bewildered expression. 

“I don’t know what can be the meaning 
of it all,” he said, with an eqally bewildered 
look, and just then, Dwarf Dick, whose 
hearing was sharp as an Indian’s, darted out, 
exclaiming, “They come for you,” and almost 
before they had time to say anything, in he 
came leading two gentlemen, loaded with 
bags and various small impedimenta; there 
was shouting and exclamations from them 
all, in which hardly anything could be dis- 
tinguished, during which Nora retired in a 
maze of bewilderment, yet conscious that 
her costume, consisting of fanciful draperies 
of brilliant-hued shawls, was hardly suited to 
the presence of strangers. 

“Well, Lindley, how did you find me?” 
exclaimed Cecil. “How could you get to 
this place, and what do you think of my 
retreat?” looking round laughingly. 

“Well, I ran against this gentlemar here,” 
turning politely to. Dwarf Dick, who gave a 
grunt of approval at this title, “and as he 
thought we were looking for you we soon 
found opt where you were, but, as he said 
you were hurt, and we had better get a 
dector and things for you, I rode away 
to fetch this gentleman, Dr. May,” turning 
to the medical one, “and as I was shown 
the way, and taught a cry so that we should 
be helped when we got to a certain spot that 
eould not be missed, we thought we had 
‘better do as we were directed, and here we 
we are,” he ended, as if it were nothing out 
of the way. 

“And very glad I am,” said Ceeil, heartily, 
“though I don’t think you will find much the 
matter with me, except my arm; I have had 
the best of physicians,” and he called to 
Nora, who came forward blushingly, but 
looking very beautiful, in spite of her fan- 
tastic attire, which Society would have called 



































A house that was his a young brother took, | 
and he come away from them to try and get 
gold in the mines there. They made Big 
Crow angry, he sent his men, they killed the 
others, but I saved the man who had been 
kind to me, keep him here, and he only was 
not killed. His name was Robert Olaverton!” 
“Robert Claverton! Why that was my 
father’s name !” exclaimed Nora. “ Was he 
here? I never heard about it.” 
_ “He gave me this!” and the dwarf hurriedly 
ot out from a curiously carved box in a re- 
cess a little card, which proved to be a very 


loud. . 

Mr. Lindley and the doctor both looked in 
astonishment as she came forward, and both 
bowed; the latter looked quizzically at them 
both, then said: 

“T think I know the name of the physician. 
and if so, I must teke a secondary place 
still, I will do my best.” 

“Well, I’ll be hanged,” said Mr. Lindley 
looking round at the queer scene, the ex 
traordinary figure of Dwarf Dick bending ove’ 
the fire like some witch, performing mystica’ 


there, dressed like an Indian Squaw, the 
flickering firelight, sparkling and gleaming 
on the diamond-like points of the walls and 
roof of this ,vast cave, and the rich gleams of 
colour here and there. “I feel rather like @ 
hero out of one of Rider Haggard’s books.” 

“So do I, old fellow,” said Cecil; “now, 
when the doctor. has surveyed me, we'll have 
some food and relate our adventures. I had 
a narrow squeak, and owe my life to these 
two here,” aud he looked at Nora very ten- 
derly, the dbvarf only got a secondary glance. 

The doctor did survey him, and congratw 
lated Nora upon her surgical skill; and the 
meal which followed was a lively one, though 
somewhat .eterogeneous, both as to food and 
dishes, andatthe end, the place resounded with 
enthusiastic cheers for Miss Claverton and 
Dwarf Dick in true British fashion, though the 
faces had looked very serious when Cecil re~ 
lated what a very narrow escape he had had, 
and if it had not been for Nora’s courage 
and promptitude and Dwarf Dick’s help, he 
would have been dashed to pieces down that 
chasm. 

Then they grasped each other’s hands like 
Britishers in silent thankfulness, a fervent 
grasp that told more than words, what wags 
in their hearts; cach one understood what the 
other felt. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Dwarf Dick provided a “shake-down” for 
Mr. Lindley and Dr. May for the night, and 
in the morning it was arranged they were to 
go back to the latter’s place, and provide for 
the reception of Cecil and Nora Claverton, wno 
were to follow as scon as they could, after 
horses had been sent. é 

“I’m afraid that won’t be sooner than 
they are obliged,” said Mr. Lindley, with # 
knowing look, as they rode away. “'They’re 
quite happy in that idyllic state, and quite 
willing to forego civilisation.” 

Before they left Dwarf Dick for ever, Nor#® 
had one sad duty she wished to perform, ant 
that was to ride over to the scene of the 
fight, and see the places where Dwarf Dick 
had placed the bodies; nothing could dis- 
suade her, and so after they had made oa 
couple of rough crosses and reughly carved 
the names on them, they started, Dwarf Dick 
and she, over the road she had fled on that ter- 
tible night. They found the rough graves which 
Dwarf Dick had hurriedly dug, the day she 
rescued QOecil; and as they were not deep, 
they had to pile ground over them and bank 
them up, then they planted a few shrubs on 
them and put the crosses at the head; surely 
a sad duty to do, but the restless greed and 
passion were stilled for ever. ‘They had gone 
before the Great Judge of all—she could only 
pray they were at rest. 

* * * + * 
Nora and Cecil were both solemn on the 


queer-looking but kind littte host, and he was* 
the first to speak, looking at Nora from under 
his shaggy brows: 

“You go away to-morrow, and forget alk 

about Dwarf Dick; he not forget you, though.” 

” “Indeed, indeed I shall not,” she ex- 

claimed, eagerly, going oyer and taking 

his swarthy, horny hands in hers. “I shall 

always think of your kindness.” 

“Dwarf Dick wants to give you present, 

to think of him; he like your father, and he 

wants you to take it for him, and thin§ of 

Dwarf Dick sometimes wheu he is dead; he 

is old you know,” and he shook his head 

sady, and there was a sad tone in his gruff 

voice which affected them both, and they ex- 

claimed: 

“You may live many years yet, we will 

come and see you, if you will not come and 





incantations, the lovely young girl standing 


see us.” 


last night they felt they were to be with theirs - 
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“No, no!” and he shook his head firmly, 
“that not do; they all laugh, and then Dwarf | 
Dick angry. No, he too old and lives | 
best here in his old cave, but you come and | 
see him; always glad to see you. Now, will 
you have the present?” rising and looking at 
Nora. 

“Of course, I should like to have any- 
thing as a remembrance, though I should re- 
member you without; still, I should very, 
very much like something from you.” 

“That’s right,” he grunted, “come here, 
this way,” and they followed him through to | 
the end of the cave, where was a little opening 
they had not noticed, which wound round, and 
then descended sharply; it was all pitch 
dark, and had it not been for the feeble 
light the dwarf carried, they might have 
tumbled down head foremost, but when they 
were accustomed to the darkness, they man- | 
aged to see that they were in another small 
cave. Going to @ corner, where a stone was | 
lying, the dwarf rolled it away and showed 
Nora bags and bags full of something heavy. 
He told her to lift them out one after | 
the other; then put back the stone and looked 
at her astonished face. 

“They all for you; take them from Dwarf 
Dick,” he said lifting one or two up and 
putting them in her arms, “All gold, gold—- 
make you rich!” 

“But I cannot take all that from you,” 
she exclaimed, in greater asfonishment than 
ever. 

“You promise to take anything from Dwarf 
Dick,” said the queer creature, “he give it 
you, he like you, and your father. He not want | 
it; gold no use to him; he got gold—more 
than he wants, always can get more. ‘Take 
it. Dick throw it in the water if you not 
take it. Buy dresses, pretty things, in your 
own land, and think of Dwarf Dick.” 

“Well, I will do so for your sake,” she | 
said, for she saw how much he meant what | 
he said, and that he would not like it, and 
think her ungrateful if she refused, then- she 
tumed and looked at Cecil. 

“Well, my proud, Nora, now are the last 
scruples removed to our early marriage?” he 
asked in answer to that lool. “You ob- 
jected on the score of your poverty, you did 
not like to think yourself the beggar maid; 
now you will look down on me, frem the | 
superior height of your wealth.” 

“That would be difficult,” as she looked 
up at him, at the broad shoulders, and the | 
handsome face looking down at her with so | 
tender, so loving a glance. 

“Promise me,” he went on, “that within | 
two months from this, you will Le my wife.” 

“If no one else objects, I won’t,” she 
answered, and then Dwarf Dick made them 
both carry up the treasure he had given 
thei; and they again groped their way 
through the darkness to the cave above, 
where they had spent so many. happy hours, 
and which they were so shortly to leave foy 
the grandeurs of [Ifsley Royal. Nora 
wondered if they could be happier there than 
they had been here. The world and all 
the forms of society had been so far away 
from them, and she felt half sorry to take 
it all up again. 


a ’ * * * 

The story of the wonderful escape of Lord 
Ifsley, through the heroism of a young girl, 
went through the length and breadth of the 
land, and also how they had been succoured 
by a dwarf, out in the wilds of North 
America Society was in a fever of excite 
ment to welcome back her favourite, and 
to give a worthy welcome to the heroine, 
toa: though, as her name had not transpired, 
fiers was a good deal of speculation rife as 
to who she could be, and what she was like. 

They returned on one of the most splendid 
and fastest of the Atlantic vessels. Nora kad 





| been put under the chaperonage of a dis- 


tinguished American family, the Vandenbergs, 
who were returning from the States to their 
London home, and were enly too pleased to 


| chaperone so distinguished and beautiful a 


young charge; and Nora found herself raised 
to the position of a youthful queen on the 
floating town: so much attention, so much 
homage, so much adulation from every- 
one on board, from captain, passengers and 
crew down to the cabin-boys, would have 


| turned the head of anyone less free from 


self-conceit than herself, but she bore herself 
with the easy grace of a young princess. Her 
beauty, gentleness, and charming manners 
won everyone’s heart, and old and young, 
little children and grown-up people, crowded 
round her, till Cecil used to declare, 
laughingly, he was quite jealous of them 
all, while the Vandenbergs declared they 
were jealous of him, for they would have 
been glad to have had her altegether, to 
which Cecil replied, with a polite Low, he 
“was not surprised, but he meant to stick to 
his rights.” 

It was agreed, however, that Nora should 
pay them a long visit, and arrange the all- 
important trousseau from their house; and the 
farewells at the London terminus were cheer- 
ful ones. 

Then the crowd that came to meet them 
at Euston, and accompany them across to 
the other :station! It was overpowering, 
this triumphal return to a land she had left 
with the cloud of another’s disgrace hanging 
over her, with so much bitterness am] anguish 
of spirit! 

Her feelings were chaotic as the luxurious 
saloon which had been added to the express 
for their especial use, rushed swiftiy on to 
their destination. How would they welcome 
her? she wondered; and she dreaded it. 

“Why, so quiet and sad, my Nora?’ asked 
a voice, the voice dearest to her in all the 
world, as Cecil sat down beside her and drew 
her towards him and kissed her. “It ought 
to be a brighter face, going back to the 
home thaf is to be ours, my darling.” : 

“Yes, I know, but I cannot help thinking 
of that night. The disgrace still clings to 
me; I am not your equal in birth; and 1 
feel as if everyone will point to me, and say 
I took the diamonds!” 

‘There were tears in the eyes she raised 
to his. He kissed them away, and soothed 
her with words and caresses till he saw the 
sad, depressed look give way to the one he 
loved so well, as the train stopped at Wel- 


| lingley, the nearest station for Ifsley Royal. 


Here they found the carriages, with their 
splendid horses and harness, waiting for 
them; the station was decorated, arid it was 
like the triwuphal return of some svuvereigns 
to their capital, she said laughingly to Cecil, 
as he handed her into the carriage, and he 
whispered: 

“And so it is; the return of 2 queen to rule 
over the hearts of her husband and subjects, 
and her own fair domain.” 

Triumphal arches had been _ erected 
along the village street and the entrance 
to the long avenue up to the house; and, 


fortunately, the weather was all that could 


be desired, sunny and bright, thongh Nora 
said it felt sultry, as though a storm were 
at hand. 

Her heart beat painfully as they came in 
sight of the vast pile of grey stone, gables, 
and turrets, which had been her home for 
so long, and which was soon to be her own for 
ever. At the great doorway stood Lady 
Tfsley, a little more ‘bent than of yore, her 
bair somewhat whiter than Nora remembered 
it, and the face a trifle older-looking, it 
seemed. : 

The footman ‘sprang down to let down 
the steps and open the carriage door, when 
Cecil ~ jumped out, and turned = and 


helped Nora out carefully, thea walked 





quickly up to Lady Ifsley and embraced her 
tenderly; an embrace which was returned 
with equal warmth; and she looked at him 
affectionately. 

“Thank God, Cecil, that you are alive 
and well, and restored to us again!” she 
seid, her voice trembling with emotion, as 
she embraced him. 

“Had it not been for this one here, I 
should not be here alive today, aunt,” said 
Cecil, leading forward Nora, who had stood 
shyly aloof till the first grcetings,should be 
over, 

Lady Ifsley looked into the face before 
her, which was white with contending emo- 
tions, aroused by the sight of the familiar 
old place and faces. 

“Nora Olaverten!” she exclaimed, “You 
saved him?” 

Then she recovered herself, and kissed the 
young girl on the forehead, but it was net 
a@ warm kiss, and Nora felt chilled; the 
brightness had all gone, though Lady Ifsley 
took her hands in hers, and said: “My 
dear, I thank ‘you more than I can say for 
what you have done for my dear Cecil,” 
but the old kind look and tone were no 
longer’ there, there was a constraint in both, 
and it was with great difficulty Nora kept 
herself from bursting into tears as they. 
fallowed her into the old luxurious hall, 
and found old friends gathered there to 
welcome them, so that there was no chance 
of any explenation. It was all a ‘hubbub 
of exclamation, questions, and wonderment,. 
and the story of the rescue had to by told 
over and over again, though Nora shrank 
from it, and was glad- when the bell rang 
out and summoned them away to dress. 

There were to be no guests that night, 
Lady Ifsley had decided, it was to be a 
family dinner; and Nora came down in @ 
simple dress of soft black silk, which set 
off her fuir skin to great advantage; she was. 
looking very lovely, but there was a little droop 
at the corners of the mouth, which had not 
been there when they were together with 
Dwarf Dick. 

She sai down in a corner of the summer 
drawing-room, thinking herself alone, and 
took up a book ‘lying close by, photographs 
af some o° the fair cities ef Hurope. Sud- 
detily, however, she heard voices in the recess. 
of the bay-window close to her, and her own 
name pronounced. 

‘“And so you are going to marry Nore 
Claverton?” said Lady Tisley, “I like her 
very much; she is—er .was—all that is sweet 
and charming, but hardly the one you should 
have chosen, Cecil. No family, and after 
the affair with the diamonds—well—” 

“Did you not get my letter explaining 
all?” asked ‘Cecil, eagerly, - interrupting 
her, “I told you all about it, and. that she 
was | perfectly innocent; and as to family, 
what does ‘that matter? I don’t want to 
marry her family or a family, or anybody's 
family. I want her—because I love ‘her! 
She is ‘the noblest, the most charming woman 
in the world; the one woman in the world 
for me; and if I don’t marry her, I marry 
no one!” -he declared, stoutly; little thinking 
how. much he was checring a heart close by, 

Lady Hsley gave a sigh. 

“Qf course I cannot prevent you, but still 
YT cannot help saying you owe it to your- 
self, to society, to have married one whose 
family would have——” 

“Tfang the faiuily!” he interrupted, bluntly, 
forgetting his politeness. “As to that, I 
believe her name is as good as mine. Now 
I think of it, her father signed himself Robert 
Claverton Ifsley, what does that mean?” 

He was. surprised at. the suddenness -with 
which Lady Ifsley turned round and echoed: 

“Robert. Claverton Ifsley! Why, he was 
the son of my husband’s father, born before 
his marriage with that low-born, scheming 
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girl you have heard about, and you knoy 
what that means!” 


“But she always said there hal been two. 


marriages,” he interrupted, “and 4f so, Nora’s 
father was the rightful heir—and she would 
be the heiress!” 

“She -said there were two marriages, of 
course,” replied ‘Lady Ifsley, with much cold 
scorn in her voice;this was a sore subject 
with her. “It was only natural she should, 
but as the certificate could never be found, 
it was very improbable; and this does not 
add to Nora’s claims on the score of family, 
for her father, if ‘she be Robert Claverton’s 
daughter, of course head no name. ‘No one 
ever knew what became of him, nor that he 
was merried, and the name that applied 
to him might apply to her.” 

“What her father was, and whether he had 
a name or not, does not affect Nora, and 
j~”" 

The rest was lost as they walked through 
en tothe terrace again, and Nora - escaped 
to her own oom, where she Jay down, 
wretched and miserable, on her bed, and 
sent down word that she was too tired, and 
her head ached, and she begged to be 
excused from dinner. ‘She felt it would be 
impossible to sit there during the weary 
courses; eat she -could not. She would 
gladly have gone away and left it all, and 
wished that she could again have taken 
refuge with Dwarf’ Dick. 





GHAPTER XIlIl. 


Ceci] sent up eager, anxious r.essages. 
Could bhe not see him, if only for a moment? 
Should they send for a doctor? He begged 
to see her, for only one word; but she sent 
him a little note to say ‘that she would rest, 
and be better on the morrow. They were 
not to be anxious about her; and with this 
he was forced to be content, though the 
dinner was not a very eheerful one, and 
Lady Ifsley half regretted her words. Nora 
was not to be held responsible for the sins 
of others, she thought once or twice; for she 
saw besides that the words had made no 
impression on him. 

Meanwhile Nuva lay on the bed in the 
luxurious suite that ‘had been ‘apportioned 
to her. By a ‘strange coincidence. they 
were the rooms whith ‘the other Lady Isley 
had used, the ‘Lady ‘Ifsley who, ‘if all were 
true, was her ancestress. All this had 
been teld her by the ‘housekeeper, who had 
hastened to assist Miss Claverton, and talk 
to ‘her, while she assisted her to undress, 
and to ‘do all she could-to relieve her. Nora 
found, “too, ‘that : there ~were only a ‘few of 
the older servants left who ‘had been there 
when ishe was there, and the idea had got 
about ‘that there had -been foul play, and 
that she had been disposed of, as she had 


farther back, to his mother, and the romantic 
story (f her marriage. Sie had been really 
a beggar-maid; was it true that she was 
her grand-daughter? Had there been two 
marriages? she wondered. Of course she 
would not like to let her shame be known, 
but still she would hardly have maintained 
that there had been two marriages had there 
not been a ceremony of some kind. Per- 
haps she had been deceived by a mock 
marriage, and what had seemed to her a 
marriage had been no marriage at all. Was 
it in this room she died? she asked herselt, 
as she remembered how Mrs. Williams had 
told her that she died here. 

She looked round the room, and her eyes 
rested on the luxurious objects around, on 
the splendid toilet-table, where the cut 
glass bottles were standing. Then her 
eyes wandered to the huge and splendidly- 
carved chimney-piece, said to have been done 
by Inigo Jones, one of the show pieces of 
the house, though there were many other 
beautiful ones besides this. 

How hot and close the room was, she 
thought; then she heard the sound of rain 
pattering down on the leaves of the trees 
outside, and, tired with conflicting thoughts, 
sank into a troubled slumber, in which she 
went over the past, and Dwarf Dick played 
an important purt. She was again in the 
cave; then she went through the scene of 
the rescue Of Cecil, and, just as she made 
the effort to cry out she woke at the sound 
of an awful peal of thunder, a crash which 
seemed to shake the house to its very 
foundations, and the sound of falling masonry. 
Was the house really falling about them? 
Where was she? She looked round and tried 
to pierce the darkness. She was not in her 
bed, nor ‘was she in the room where she had 
slept. She felt herself. She was in her 
night garments! How had she got here? 
wherever she was. She must have 
come in her sleep! Above her 
head she could hear the sound of the 
rain falling in torrents; then came another 
awful crash of thunder, following a flash of 


the extent of the damage.~ I will go and 
see, now that Nora is in safety,” and, giving 
ner a tender kiss, he would have left the 
room, only she begged to accompany. hiin. 

“T should so like to go to0,” she said, 

feeling an unconquerable desire to see what 
lad happened; why, she could not tel® but 
she felt she must go, that it concerned her, 
and, of course, Cecil did not refuse her, only 
he told her he thought she had better remain 
and keep warm, 
_ “I would much rather go,” she said, 
earnestly; and so she followed them through 
the long corridors, and at last into the room: 
she had slept in. 

What a wreck and ruin met their eyes as 
they opened the door! The. beautiful mantel- 
piece was half in ruins, the carving that had 
been shown with such pride was reduced’ 
to what all earthly elements will come to, 
viz., dust and ashes. The fat cherubs which 
had supported the flowers and fruit with 
which it had been decorated were lying 
noseless, legless, and dilapidated, in a heap 
on the ground, 

There were loud exclamations at the sight, 
and then Cecil saw how it had happened, 
that it had been done by the lightning. The 
electric fluid had come down the chimney, 
torn down the one side, and left its traces 
in a long burnt line across the room. Jugs 
had been broken, so there was a pool of 
water lying on the line of what would have 
set the place on fire. As it was, the damage 
was considerable, and Mrs. Williams wrung 
her hands in dismay at the sight of the 
burnt and sopping carpet, the smashed glass 
and porcelain, and general ruin before. then. 

“Never mind that, Mrs. Williams,” «said 
Cecil, “so long as Miss Claverton is safe. 
Good heavens! what have you got there?” 
Nora had taken a Hght and examined the 
wrecked side of the mantle-piece; she hai 
suddenly discovered that there was a recess 
there, the spring of which had been: hidden 
by one of the pillars; a packet was in it, an: 
as Cecil called to her, she had drawn it, out, 
and was holding it out to him with a very 





lightning which had lighted up the place, 
and showed her that she was in the picture- 
gallery. There was the sound of doors 
opening—a confused sound of voices and 
frightened exclamations, and hurrying to 
and fro; then she heard Cecil’s voice above 
all, saying: “Where is she?” ‘Then the door 
was pushed open, and he entered the gallery, 
foHlowed by the frightened servants, with Mrs, 
Williams at the head of them. There was 
a sudden startled exclamation as they caught 
sight of the white-robed figure standing 
there at the far ‘end, in front of the portraits 
of Lady Ifsley and her husband! 

“Oh, Nora, thank Heaven we have found 
you;” he exclaimed, rushing forward to her 
and taking her in his arms. 

He took her to Lady Ifsley’s boudoir, where 








evidently interrupted the thieves; for there 
were signs of a struggle, a pistol was found 
afterwards, and a bit of grey stuff had been 
found at the same time, caught. in the Jewer 
doa@rway, which someone remembered  be« 
longed to Miss Claverton’s dress. Mrs. 
Williams was yery anxious to. get to the 
truth of it, so Nora could euly corroborate 
her, and say that she had interrupted them, 
and they had threatened her life, and dragged 
her away for fear she should betray them, 
as she would recognise them; how she had 
gone in her skep, and that afterwards all 
wes a blank; that she had been very ill, 
and had travelled about with her brother; 
all of which satisfied Mrs. Williams, and she 
felt sure would stop the gossip there was 


lights were burning, and where her ladyship 
was sitting in an easy-chair, a very anxious 
look on her face. 
“So there you are, my dear!” she said, | 
more warmly than she had yet spoken. | 
“You don’t know how frightened we have | 
been about you. Where wis she, Cecil?” 

“In the picturegdlery,” he replied, putting 
her carefully into a chair, and sending some- 
one for warm slippers and a gown, that she j 
might not catch cold. | 
“IT am sorry to have given you so “much | 
trouble,” she said, with an appealing look | 
at Lady Ifsley, who replied: | 
“We. are only too glad to have found you,” | 





and then she turned to Cecil, and asked: 
“What has fallen in the room? Have you 
seen? This is a dreadful night; I never re- 











sure to be if she made too much of a ‘secret 
of it. When Mrs. Williams had Jeft her she 
lay and thought over it all, and then her 
thoughts wandered back to her father, and 
the singular meeting with Dwarf Dick, who 
had succoured them both; and then they went 


member so awful a storm. 
another crash of thunder hushed them all 
to silence. 

“Our beautiful carved mantel-piece is in | 
ruins,” Cecil replied, “but I could not see | 


startled look in her face. 

“What on earth can that be?” he asked, as 
he took it from her, looking equally sur- 
prised and astonished, while Mrs. Williams 
stared open-mouthed, and for a moment no- 
body spoke. 

“Well, this house appears fo be honey- 
combed with secret cupboards and staircases!” 
exclaimed Cecil, at last, after a minute ex- 
amination, “as it seems there is no further 
damage, and no inore to be expected—at 
least, ‘we hope not—we may as well go with 
this to Lady Ifsley,” and taking Nora’s 
trembling hand in his, he lead the way to the 
boudoir, where they found his aunt looking 
very startled and anxious. 

“Look here, aunt, what we found, or rather, 


what Nora found, in a secret place behind the 
mamntel-piece, which the lightning had laid 
bare,” and Cecil handed her the package, 
which she took with strangely nervous hands, 
this message from the dead. . 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The storm seemed to have expended its 


worst fury and was dying away with long 
rumblings which sounded farther away each 
time, though the rain was still pouring down 
in sheets, and the startled looks on the faces 
of the three was not due to the storm onir, 
though that had affected them all, but the 
weird feeling which crept over them as Lady 
Ifsley took the packet and looked at it with 
Just listen!” as | B bewildered, helpless look. 


“What can it be?” she asked, slowly. “TE 


never knew of the existence of a secret cup- 
board, there! 
see to-night.” 


Open it, Cecil, for I cannot 
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He took it with a@ very grave wok, a lwvi. 
which was repeated in a greater degree ou 
the face of Nora, who was sitting in a low 
fauteuil, her hands clasping and unclasping 
meryously and playing with the cord and 
lace of her rich robe de chambre. She bent 
her eyes eagerly on him, and watched him 
slowlf undo the packet and lay out, one by 
one, the papers which were enclosed in 
large, thick envelopes, and sealed with heavy 
seals. 

There was silence in the room; -Lady Ifsley, 
like Nora, was strangely nervous, and she bent 
forward and watched Cecil fixedly. There 
was a curious solemnity about it all; here in 
the weird, early hours of morning, were these 
three, waiting to hear what were in those 
papers, which so strange an accident had 
brought to light. 

“What is this?” suddenly burst ont Cecil, 
taking the last one in his hand, and holding 
it to the light to decipher the faint writing: 
“Proof of my first marriage with Nelly 
Claverton, and the birth of my son Robert 
Claverton Ifsley!” 

He stared at Nora, whcse face had turned 
deadly pale, while Lady Ifsley exclaimed: 

“Good heavens, Cecil! what! Nelly Claver- 
ton,” as she took the old paper in her hands, 
and read the faded writing, which proved 
that there had been a first marriage, that 
Robert Claverton Ifsley was eldest son, born 
in wedlock, and that Nora was heiress to all, 
there being no entail. 

“And this should have been my father’s! 
Oh! why was not this found before? It 
would have spared him so much suffering from 
poverty and sorrow; oli! it was selfish, cruel, 
and unjust.” 

She burst into tears and neither seemed to 
knaw how to soothe her, thinking it perhaps 
best the storm should spend itself. 

“And I reap the benefit of it all?” she 
went on, drying her eyes and standing up 
before Lady Ifsley, with a proud gesture. 
“My father had an honourable nume, Lady 
Ifsley. It will not be a disgrace for your 
nephew to marry me—a yitl of no family, a 
girl whose father had no name, upon whom 
the stain of illegitimacy rested.” 

Lady Ifsley looked up startled. Did you 
hear what I said to Cecil last night. Yor- 
give me, my child.” 

“Yes, now you can say so,” she went on 
relentlessly; “I did, by accident, overhear 
you, and ,I resolved that 1 would refuse the 
honour of wedding your nephew, at whatever 
eost of suffering to myself,” giving him a 
look from her lovely eyes, which soothed 
him as he rose up with a smothered ex- 
claination. “1 would not accept a name you 
did not think me worthy to share. Listen, 
and hear me out,” as they both started, 
“had it not been for this night’s accident 
and what it has shown us, I should have 
left you for ever.” 

Her voice broke down here, as she sai 
Cecil at her side, with deepest love and plead- 
ing in his voice aud every line of his hand- 
some face. 

“Nora, my darling, you know how I have 
always loved you, but now you are the queen 
to command. I have nothing but my love 
to offer you, will you take it or reject it?” 

She turned round and threw herself in his 
arms. 

“Cecil,” she whispered, “we have always 
loved each other. Whatever is mine, darling, 
is yours; it can never be otherwise between 
us. Will you take or reject it?” 

For all answer he clasped her more tiglitly 
and impressed kisses on face, cheek, lips, 
aud brow, and so they remained, heart to 
heart, lip to lip, their love merging into one 
another, into a more beautiful and _ perfect 
union, which their marriage would set the 
earthly seal to. ‘Twain they nevermore could 








we, tuey were already one in hearts, minds, 
and love. 


CHAPTER XV. 


There was another nine-days' wonder in 
Society when it became known that Lord 
ifsley was not heir after all to the estate 
of Ifsley Royal, but that the young girl who 
had so romantically rescued him, had turned 
out to be the heiress. 

She became the rage, and the excitement 
about the wedding was intense; it was the 
event of the season, and was spoken of as 
“the wedding”—that was all that was neces- 
sary to designate it. 

Nora herself would*have pref2rred a quieter 
one down at Ifsley Royal, but that was over- 
ruled, and it was said it would have to be 
in London, as one or two royal personages 
had expressed a desire to be present, as her 
lovely face and graceful bearing had created 
a sensation at the Drawing-room, and the 
richest heiress in England could not be mar- 
ried obscurely. 

“Now, about the old church you are to 
be married in, my Nora,” said Cecil, holding 
her to his heart, looking at the quick blushes 
that rose to her cheek at his words. “Do 
you remember saying so once, when we were 
alone together, that you would prefer to be 
married in an old church, and shall we go to 
sunny Italy or beautiful Venice after we have 
been made one?” 

“Just as you like, Cecil dear,” she an- 
swered, blushing furiously. sae 

“Now as tv the old church,” he went on, 
playfully, “I have thought it over, and think 
St. Maryaret’s, Westminster, might come 
under that description, and it is in a very 
time-honoured spot. What do you say, my 
queen?” 

“It would certainly be old, and——Well, I 
leave it to you,” she ended, blushing still 
more furiously. 

“Another thing occurs to me,” he went 
on, after a time, “and that is, we have 
never troubled about that box that Dwarf 
Dick gave us. I think we might do so 
now, don’t you?” 

The box wgs found after some difficulty, 
and opened ‘with still greater difficulty, as 
the key was lost, but when at last they 
managed to get it open, under various tickets 
and papers they found the settings of most 
of the diamonds that had been stolen, as 
well as numbers of diamonds belonging to 
the different sets of some of the famous 
lfslevy aprures. . 

“T suppose they did not want to run any 
risk by getting rid of them all at once,” 
said Cecil, thoughtfully, “and so thought 
they would take them out to America, it 
would be safer and less likelihood of being 
traced. However, these happen to be the old 
family jewels, which are the most prized, so 
that is better than nothing, aud they are 
yours now, Nora, you see.” 

“T shall never wear them,“ and she shud- 
dered, “I will not wear diamonds, but if 
we could get back the others, for my 
brother’s sake, I would do anything!” 

“JT think we can, very possibly,” as he 


| looked at the diamonds before him; so de- 


tectives were set to work, and before many 
months had passed a great part of the Ifsley 
diamonds had been recovered. 


+ * * * * 


The sun shone brightly, and glinted on 
the waters of Father Thames, and lighted 
up the sombre abbey and the frowning pile 
of the Houses of Parliament. Outside 
St. Margaret’s all was expectancy. Carpet 
was laid down, everything ready for the im- 
posing ceremony that was to take place. 
Inside, all was gay with palms and flowers. 
brilliant uniforms, and elegant, many-hued 





costumes from the best ateli rg i Loudon 
and Paris. Ambassadors were there, Cabinet 
Ministers, men at the top of the Government 
ladder, soldiers in uniforms of crack regiments, 
and two members of the royal family had 
entered the sacred building. ‘The brides- 
maids, in a flutter of ribbons and laces, and 
with huge bouquets of rarest rosts, are 
waiting the advent of the bride. The bride- 
groom is there, too, looking so handsome 
and happy, they say. Then there is a 
roar of excitement outside, as the splendid 
carriage drives up, and the bride enters, 
leaning on the arm of Mr. LindJey, a vision 
of loveliness that rivets all attention, and 
the bridegroom is forgotten. 

Clad in a sheeny gown of richest satin 
and costly Brussels lace, with a rich veil of 
the same on her head, and the traditional 
orange-blossoms, Nora does indeed deserve to 
be classed as the loviiest bride that has been 
seen for many years; and when, after the 
ceremony, and the organ peals out tha 
grand strains of the “Weddipg March,” she 
comes down the aisle, leaning on the arm of 
her newly-made husband, both looking ra- 
diantly happy, there is more than a murmur 
of admiration, the exclamations are audible 
enough not to be mistaken, , 

They go away for a leisurely, heppy wander 
through Europe, neither Wanting to return to 
the claims’ of Society. 

“We are too happy without it,” says Cecil 
one day, when they are watching: the sun set 
behind the Matterhorn, “but I suppose we 
must. When does her ladyship think of 
retwning t® her small kingdom?” as he 
watched her glowing face, brilliant with 
the light of happiness. 

“fer ladyship will do whatever his lordship 
will,” she replies, laughingly... 

So they turn their faces homeward, and 
returned to Ifsey Royal, where there was a 
still more triumphant reception. Arches were 
erected, feasts and fétes of all kinds took 
place, to welcome them back, like youthful 
monarchs, to the kingdom they were henss- 
forth to rule over together. 

. +. * 7 s 

The great drawing-rooms of the London 
mansion ate aglow with light, made more 
brilliant by the long glasses all round, re- 
flecting the rich satin hangings, the thick soft 
carpets, the gilding, the costly furniture, the 
crowds of fair women, in richest silks and 
satins, and gleaming jewels, men and women 
belonging to the highest ranks of the aris- 
tocracy. All are gathered here to-night to wel-. 
come back their favourites, Lord and Lady 
Ifsley, on their return from their visit to North 
America, when their saloons were opened to 
their crowds of friends, and all availed 
themselves of the invitation; not one was 
refused. Half the names that grace the pages 
of Debrett were there; dukes and marquises, 
earls and lords, duchesses and marchionesses, 
all where there to welcome back Nora, Lady 
Tfsley. : 

She stands there under the shade cf a palm, 
welcoming her guests with that grace and 
dignity for which she is famous. A regally 
beautiful woman she looks, standing there in 
all the pride of her matured beauty, dressed 
in a rich robe of white velvet and brocade, 
with a diamond star in her hair, and a rope of 
richest Oriental pearls round her white throat 
others on the rounded, white arms. 

Her husband, and lover yet, is not far away. 
He never is far away from his wife, people 
say, it is quite refreshing to see married 
people so much in love, &c. He looks hand- 
some as ever, and just behind is to be seen the 
dowager Lady Ifsley, looking younger and 
better than ever. 

“What a gloriously lovely woman!” says the 
Duke of Grantley to himself, as he watches 
her, then she sees him and comes forward. 
“ You have been abroad, to North America I 
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hear, Lady Hfsley, I hope you saw your oli 
friend?” 

“Yes, we did see him,” she answers, gravely, 
as his pame was mentioned. “We saw the 
last we could ever see of him; the joy of 
seeing us was too much for the poor oid man, 
and he died soon after we got there. We 
owe ll our happiness to him, and we hope he 
is happy now, poor ‘Dwarf Dick.’ ” 


THE END. 








Tue latest optical invention is a pair of eye- 
glasses with a small mirror mounted 8» that 
objects in the rear may be reflected in front of 
the wearer. The mirror attachment offers no 
obstacle to direct forward vision through the 
lens. 


THE most prodigious power of muscle is ex- 
hibited by fish. The whale moves with a velocity 
through a dense medium of water that woul: 
carry him, if continued, round the world in some- 
thing less thau a fortnight, and a swordfish has 
been known to strike his weapon quite through 
the oak plank of a ship. 


Mars is just one-half the size of the earth. 
Tts surface is divided into continents and seas, 
having as much land as water ; it has an atmos- 
phere, clouds frequently obscuring its face. Its 
seasons are about the same as here, though the 
winters are colder. It has two mcons, One goes 
round Mars three times as fast as Mars turns, so 
it appears to rise in the west and set in the east, 
and both can be seen in the heavens at the same 
time going opposite ways. Their diameter is 
about sixty miles each. 

Frencu chemists have demonstrated that it is 
possible to produce heat without fire, and the 
discovery is to be utilised on the railways and 
street-cars of the country. The device consists 
simply of a block of acetate of soda, which is 
plunged into hot water. As it solidifies after the 
immersion it gives forth as much heat as a coal 
fire for the space of five or six houra. There is 
no danger of fire from the use of the substance, 
and as the same fuel can be used a sco e of times 
its cheapness will be a great recommendation 
with many managers of corporations. 

THERE are curious legends about the ori-in 
okvarious things, including vermin. The geucle- 
men who nightly repose in General Boott.’s 
shelters may comfort themselves with the idea 
that the tiny foes they combat come of a good 
old stock. It is related by an ancient writer, 
that Noah’s Ark during the voyage sprung a 
leak. The serpent offered his services if Noah 
would engage to feed him on human flesh when 
the flood had gone down. Noah agreed, and the 
wily serpent inserted its body in the hole and 
kept the waters out. On emerging from the 
Ark Noah kept his pledge in an uncomfortable 
way. He burnt this particular serpent, and 
scattering the ashes in the air, they changed 
into all the creeping things which prey upon 
human blood. This story is, of course, strictly 
true. Any tale connected with a serpent in- 
variably bears the stamp of veracity. 

Tue “stinging tree” of Queensland, Austra- 
lia, is a luxuriant shrub, pleasing to the eye, but 
dangerous to the touch. It grows from 2 or 3 
inches to 10 or 15 feet in height, and emits a 
disagreeable odour. A traveller says: ‘ Some- 
times, while shooting turkeys in the shrubs, I 
have entirely forgotten the stinging-tree till I 
was warned of its proximity by its sv ell, and 
have often found myself in a little forest of them. 
I was only once stung, and that very lightly. Its 
effects are curious. It leaves no mark, but the 
pain is maddening, and for months afterwards 
the pait, when touched, is tender in rainy 
weather, or when it gets wet in washing, &c. 
have seen a man who treats ordinary pain lightly 
roll on the ground in agony after beiug stung, 
and I have known a horse so completely mad 
after getting into a grove of the trees that he 
rushed open-mouthed at everyone who 


approached him, and had to be shot. Dogs, 
when stung, will rush about whining piteously, 
biting pieces from the affected part.” 





TWO WOMEN. 


—10:— 
OHAPTER XXII, 


Violet was immediately strucK by a subtle 
difference in her husband’s manner and ap- 
pearmice, He returned from Seotland an 
absolutely altered man to that which she had 
known both before and during their brief 
married life. 

Without having any exact clue to this 
change—for she had well-nigh forgotten what 
had happened that night of the dinner, when 
her jealousy had made her so strange and 
reckless—Violet resented it exceedingly. 
She was not used to being treated so coldly 
nd quietly by Thurso. His bearing now did 
not in the very least carry out her theory 
concerning him, and she awoke suddenly 
to the disagreeable fact that she had made 
a slight—possibly a big—mistake in this 
theory, before he had been returned many 
hours. 

Nothing definite, however, occurred to mark 
this fact as absolute until the day following, 
at luncheon. Billy Crossley had turned up, 
and one or two other people, and the 
conversation turned most naturally on the 
subject of Lady Maxwell’s sudden and most 


sad death. Everyone had a pitying word. 


for the dead girl except Lady Thurso. 

Violet had smiled to herself unconsciously 
as QOharles Maxwell’s name had been intro- 
duced, and as this extraordinary smile had 
just passed over her beautiful, baby-like lips, 
her husband had lifted his head and looked 
across the table at her, 

A cold, hard band was drawn round his heart 
as he did so. A sort of suggestion had come 
to him of late in his thoughts that there was 
some sort of camaraderie other than con- 
ventional friendship, between Violet and Charles 
Maxwell. It had first been suggested to 
him that bygone evening when they had dined 
with the Maxwells :t the Lodge, and he had 
experienced such an uncontrollable objection 
to the atmosphere brought by the presence of 
Maxwell in the simple, cottagejike resi- 
dence. The evil that was in this man 
seemed to have communicated itself directly 
to Thurso then; and, as we know, he had de- 
termined to himself that he and his little wife 
should be brought as little as possible in con- 
tact with the man who had married Leonore 
Leighton. 

Circumstances had caused Thurso to forget 
something of this objection as time passed on, 
and of course it was not permissible for him 
to drop all acquaintance with the Maxwells, 
but Thurso had never given Sir Charles any 
encouragement to regard himself as an in- 
timate friend either of himself or of Violet, 
and he had never had the least thought of 
permitting the acquaintance to develop into 
anything but an acquaintanceship; in fact, it 
had been for Leonore’s sake, because Leonore 
was dear to Hester, that Thurso had tolerated 
the frequent appearance of Charles Maxvwel) 
at his table. Now, however, that the poor 
creature was dead and gone, Lord Thurso 
had decided to have as little to do with hei 
husband as was decently possible. Violet's 
strange expression and stranger avoidance 
of even the conventional expression of regret 
over an occurrence that could not fail to seem 
sorrowful to all, suddenly made this decision 
appear not only advisable, but indispensablc 

“Has anyone seen Maxwell?” he asked 
suddenly, “I suppose not, however; he will 
remain in Paris a while longer.” 

“I caught sight of him this morning ii 
Piccadilly, attired in the deepes 
of deep mourning,” Mr. Crossley answere: 
at once. “I heard he came over last nigh‘ 
Poor Lady Maxwell was buried in Paris almos 
immediately.” 





“Does he come into the whole of her for- 
tune?” queried one of the ladies present. 

“Every penny, I believe, and a goodish 
number of pennies there are! He is a 
millionaire!” 

Again that faint smile played on Violet’s 
lips, and this time her big, doll-like eyes 
had a gleam in them, and her cheeks a deeper 
touch of colour, 

Lord Thurso looked at his wife closely, 
his heart beating in a strange, uncomfortable 
fashion. It would have been hard for him to 
have explained exactly what he felt at this 
moment. A sudden homnrible sensation, 
something that had never dawned in his mind 
before, came to him now. The beauty of 
his wife’s face was blotted out from him in 
this moment. He grew pale almost to his 
lips, and his hands trembled with the horror 
that came all at once upon him, 

No one noticed his silence. 

Billy Crossley went on discussing Maxvweli. 

“Dropped on his feet at last, and no 
mistake. A year ago I don’t suppose there 
was a living soul who would have advanced 
him sixpence. He was not only broke, but 
he was such a real bad lot—an out and out 
bad ’un,” said Mr. Crossley, cheerfully. “His 
marriage whitewashed him a bit, though. 
Now that he is a widower with a big fertune, 
well, there he is, you know; and I supposa 
people will be tumbling over one another to 
get at him!” 

“Well, he is certainly an eligible parti,” 
said the lady who had spoken Lefore, “and, 
after all, you know, he is an exceedingly 
handsome man. I never saw Lady Maxwell, 
They tell me she was very plain.” 

“Plain!” Violet broke in, contemptuously, 
here—it was the first remark she had offered 
on the subject—“she was disgustingly ugly! 
Positively an awful looking creature!” 

Thurso winced at these words as his sister 
had done before him. 

“She had a beautiful nature, and a tender, 
womanly heart,” he said, quickly, speaking 
in a voice that all present felt to carry 
reproof for his wife’s ill-chosen remark. 

“My dear Thur, what are you saying? 
You never knew her!” Violet answered, 
quickly, with a light laugh that was full of 
anger. 

“I knew of her,” was Thurso’s answer, 
given coldly, “and I do not speak without 
authority.” 

“Oh!” Lady Thurso shrugged her pretty 
shoulders contemptuously. “You mean 
Hester, I suppose. But, Thur dear, you should 
not believe everything Hester says. Her whole 
life is a straining after effect. She is a mode- 
rately good-looking girl, and she knew Lady 
Maxwell would make a good foil. That was 
the reason of her extraordinary attachment.” 

“Oh, come, I say, Lady Thurso,” Billy 
Crossley said, rushing gallantly into the 
breach, in defence of his adored Hester, “that 
ts a little bit hard, isn’t it? I consider Miss 
Trefusis is the most honest, just, the most 
truthful, straightforward girl I ever came 
across. She simply could not pose if she 
tried to; and I don’t know what anyone else 
thinks, but it strikes me she doesn’t want 
any foil or anything to set off her beauty, 
it shines too brightly of its own accord.” 

Lady Alice’s pretty face was flushed with 
indignation and with pleasure mingled at 
these two speeches. 

“Hester loved that poor girl, and she was 
beloved in return. Their friendship was a9 
sincere as it was beautiful,” she said, very, 
hurriedly. 

Everyone present was conscious of the 
jarring element in Violet’s thoughts and 
manner. ‘Thurso’s grave, quiet bearing was, 
in itself a reproof to his wife’s disagrecable 
suggestions. 

“J caught sight of you driving with a very 
lovely girl the other day,” another of the 
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guests said at this juncture, “if that was 
Miss Trefusis I must confess I agree with 
Crossley.” 

“It was Miss Trefusis,” Allie said, gently. 
She would have felt pleasure in hearing such 
praise of her dear Hester, had not the look 
on her brother’s face filled her with pain and 
with some alarm. : 

“Oh, if you are all against me I throw 
down my arms,” Violet said, laughing bys- 
terically; “I am so evidently in the minority. 
My. step-sister seems to find many admirers; 
but then, you see, I have the advantage of 
aadst of you. I lived, unfortunately, in the 
same house with this beautiful young person 
for a good number of years, and I claim to 
have some knowledge of her nature and chars 
acter.” 

“+A prophet is never, etc.,’ you know the 
rest, Lady Thurso,” cried the incorrigible 
Billy. 

Violet vouchsafed him no answer. She 
was farious, not only with the whole company 
present for their most hearty admiration of 
the girl she detested so thoroughly, but with 
Thurso for his cold, severe manner towards 
her, for that change in him that was 60 
great, and so incomprehensible to her vanity 
and her cunning mind. 

One by one the guests departed. There 
was no one left but Lord and Lady Thurso, 
Allie, and Billy Crossley, 

‘The latter took his departure very shortly 
after the other guests. 

“I shall call on Miss Trefusis this after- 
noon. Shali I give her your love, Lady 
Thurso?” he asked, mischieyously, as he rose, 
and then before Violet could make any reply 
he had vanished out of the room, carrying 
Lady Alice with him. “She shan’s abuse 
Héster—not if I know it,” he said, when they 
were outside. 

“T detest that man!” Violet said, angrily, 
to her husband, as soon as they were alone. 
“LT shall not have him coming here in the 
way he does; he is most impertinent and ill- 
bred. I am mistress here, and——” 

“And IT am master,” Thurso said, quietly. 

Violet stopped short in her speech and 
tarned white with rage; the colour went even 
out of her lips. 

“What does that mean?” she asked, when 
she could speak, her voice disfigured and 
unsteady. 

“It means a little and a good deal,” Thurso 
replied, coldly. “Violet, I wish to have an 
understanding with you!” 

She looked at him in utter amazement, 
almost doubting her ears. She was too angry 
to range herself as it were to collect her 
forees and make immediate fight. ‘Thurso 
saw his advantage over her, but he did not 
hasten to grasp it; he was very quiet, very 
cool, véry dignified. 

“A little while ago,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence—“the night when Hester dined 
with us—you may rem-mber you found cause, 
first to comport yourself in a manner. little 
short of unseemly before your guests, and 
afterwards to give me one of the most un- 
happy, one of the most terrible moments of 
my life. You opened your true heart and 
true character to me, Violet. You let me 
see what my wife really was. You, perhaps) 
may not be able to recall all you said and in- 
sinvated in your anger; but, I, alas! shall 
never be able to forget. The revelation you 
afforded me then is something I shall carry 
with me to my dying day!” He paused and 
rose, walking to and fro in his agitation. 

Violet had grown very pale, her face wore 
® hard mulish look; she pursed her lips to- 
gether and was silent, but her eyes followed 
her husband furtively, and there was a gleam 
in them that spoke of the hot rage burning 
within her heart. 

“However,” Thurso went on, conquering 





his emotion, and speaking sternly and quietly, 
“it is little use discussing a subject that is 
unalterable, mistakes must remain mistakes 
always, whea there is.no remedy for them. I 
shall not speak of what is past, save to touch 
on what lies before us.” He paused for an 
instant. “I think, Violet, you. have misread 
my character a little, and consequently mis- 
judged me. It is now my intention to make 
myself quite clear to you and with you. If 
we are to live together in anything like peace 
and accord, it must be set down: without 
further delay that. one of us alene is recog- 
nised head and master of the house, That 
master is: myself! Since L have beem away 
i find you have taken upon yourself, to do 
many things to which I most sirongly. object, 
and which I cannot permit to be repeated. 
Henceforth, the whole arrangements, the or- 
ganisation of our daily life will be my affair, 
and mine alone!” 

“Had you spoken like this in the begin- 
ning, had you teld me I was-to be your pri- 
soner, instead of your wife, and mistress of 
your house, do you think I should ever have 
done what I did?” 

Violet spoke in a voice strained aud thick 
with her anger. She sat very stiil; her hands 
were locked together, she was trembling with 
the fury within her. 

“IT think you would,” Thurso. answered, 
quietly. “Your reasons for becoming: my, 
wife would have received no check whatever, 
bad I found myself forced then, as I am forced 
now, to put matters clearly before you:” 

His voice was bitterness itself, - 

Violet gave a short laugh. 

“Really, you are becoming quite clever,” 
she said, in her rude manner she always 
adopted when she was angry. “I suppose my 
reasons for our marriage were aS good: as 
yours, anyhow!” 

“Thurso looked at her an instant, steadily. 

“T loved you,” he said, in a low tone; “you 
know that only too well!” 

“You certainly said you cared for me, but 
if IT am to judge by your manner—” she 
stopped abruptly—“and now—?” she queri¢i 
a sneer, suddenly disfiguring her face—“and 
now?” 

“You are my wife. Let that answer 
suffice,” the young man answered, coldly. 
“Tt is not a question of our mutual senti- 
ments we are discussing, it is the subject 
of our life together, of our duties, not only 
to society, but to each other. 

Violet laughed again. 

“Well, if we are going to talk. plain truths, 
I may as well start with one that may please 
you. You think [I cared for you when I 
consented to marry you--you——” 

“Pardon me,” Thurso interrupted, with the 
same coldness, but with never-failing: courtesy, 
“pardon me. You may spare yourself; 1 
know all you wish to say——” 

“But you don’t knuw this!” Violet cried: 
furiously starting to her feet, and quivering 
all over from the force: of her rage. “You 
don’t know that T hate and loathe you! That 
I wish I had never seen you, or come any- 
where near your priggish, sanctimonious. 
horrid family. You imagine because. you 
have a title that all the world must bow down 
before you. No doubt it will surprise you to 
know how little one person considers you, at 
any rate!” 

Thurso’s face was shadowed with a frown: 

“No,” he said, with deepest sadness in his 
voice, as she stopped abruptly, “nothing that 
comes from you now is a surprise te me, 
Violet. You have absojately disillusioned 
me. The lesson you taught me the. other 
night was a terrible one for a husband to 
learn, but it was most efficacious. ‘Whatever 
else may be left to me, the picture of your 
nature, as I had dreamed it to be these past 
months, is torn from me absolutely. You 





oan deal me what blows you will now. I 
am prepared for all. You have yourself 
equipped me for the future and its unhappi- 
ness. 

“IT have done one good thing!” retorted 
Violet, roughly. “I am glad.you. have. learnt 
your lesson so thoroughly!” 

Thurso youchsafed no answer for the mio- 
ment. He stood gazing into the fire, his 
handsome face drawn and grey-looking. 

“These are my arrangements,” he said, 
when he spoke. “We leave town next week, 
immediately after your presentation at Court. 
‘We will go either to Sedgebrooke or. to Scot- 
land—that is a matter | leave to your plea- 
sure.” 

“Thanks,” Violet said, coolly. She seated 
herself edgewise on a chair, picked a cigarette 
out of the silver case on the table, struck 
/@ match on her dainty shoe, and: bega: 


/smoking as to the manner borm “ * 


very much—only I have no intention of 
leaving town before the end of tae season.” 

Thurso turned and looked at her. 

“Let us understand each other, Violet, 
You have heard my decision, my! absolute 
decision, on this matter.” 

“And you have heard mine!” was ‘Violet's 
reply. “You can go to Sedgebrooke, or 
Scotiand,..or to the devil if you prefer that, 
just as soon’ as you like. I am here, and 
here I mean to remain until I choose to 
go; and that will not be just yet!” 

She puffed away leisurely at the cigarette, 


‘taking’ it out of her lips now and then, and 


‘knocking off the ash with all'the assurance 
of an accustomed smoker. 

Thurso stood looking: at. her. His: heart 
was: sick within’ him. The memory of the 
pure, the great, the true love he had poure: 
out ‘before this girl; the memory of the deceit 
ithat she had practised an him’ so successfully, 
'the whole foHy and misery and despair of 
his great mistake came upon him with over- 
whelming force. A -veil seemed to fall from 
his eyes. Violet’s beauty was now seen in ali 
its meretriciousness; the vulgarity, which 


“had been glossed over. by her fair loveliness; 


the vague suggestion of evil that was hidden 
behind it; the hard, set expression of her 


“mouth; the defiant Idok that gleamed ffém 


her eyes, made up a picture that was to 
Thurso the saddest he had ever looked upon. 
And for this woman he had cut himself 
‘adrift from his mother, and been denied her 
blessing. He had sacrificed everything. in 
the world to gain Violet as his wife, and. this 
was the reward! With her own lips she 
had: proclaimed. her hatred for him. very 
line of her person spoke of defiance and 
antagonism; and of some other influence that 
made, Thurso.winee even as he realized it, 
The poison of Maxwell’s power had brought 


»out teo clearly the evil that ran so decidedly 


in. Violet’s. veins: The manhood in Thurso 
‘recognised: this intangible, yet none the less 
definite thing. She had cast away all hy- 
-pocrisy.‘now, she'no longer assumed a doll-lilke 
, &@ childish serenity, and. ignorant 
manner; she posed no more; she was herseti, 
her real self, a creature for whom Thurso had 
an -iflimitable' repugnance and contempt. 
And this was the woman he had taken to 
be his wHé—the mother of his children! 
Swift as lightning the thought ran through 
his mind as he stood there looking’ at her, 
‘that’ he was thankful, that he réjoiced,. no 
‘child was promised to this miserable. union. 
A little while before he had longed, he had 
prayed, that a.son and heir might be born 
to them, a blossom of their great happiness, 
a new and stronger bond between their two 
hearts. Now, he felt as though he should 
‘have done a wrong to an innocent-unborn, soul 
to let it come into the world and know sueh 
a mother as Violet. He feared’ her, he 


almost hated her in this moment.of suffering 
thought. 


Her innate baseness, her unwoman- 
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liness, her unworthiness, her lack of gene- 


vosity, of d , of all .that should have 
been but. they softness; and: loveliness 
of her nature)” too. apparenta;te,be.dis- 


missed, tod painful) to be! pardoned! 


In a Way had been. prepeating: himself 
for something). s during his»shorbselitary 
sojourn up) i The. shock: ofjitajat first 
experiencerhadishaken him had taken 


touching \wife. To-day had’ met) merely}, 
\ first experience, itt)kad: given 
him another, He knew whatever# harshness 
might dawm im his mind for Vidlaty it was 
well desesyed)’ every bit: of it. Hix: knew 
that hopeeand/faith and belief were: dead in 
him in the present and the futurey linked 
with such @ weman. Even had titere not 
been that other vision lingering so tenderly 
in his mind, even if. the memory of Hester 
‘Trefusis—nebley. gemerous, faithful), spmpa- 
thetic, proud, true-had been: 

absent, Thurso would nevertheless have felt: 
just the same as he stood gazing down on 
the shattered portions of his life’s story, and 


he should turn and: face, the= 

he could, resolutely putting. alf his: heart’s 
tenderest desires and inclinations behind him, 
and shutting the door upon them with an iron 
hand. 

“You are my wife,” he said, looking 
steadily into Violet’s eyes as he spoke, “you 
are therefore subject to nmry authority. It 
pleases you to defy me now, and to speak 
in a manner which! is foolish-and regrettable. 
but it is only your word against my) law, 
Violet. Remember, once, again I tell you 
I am master of my own househol#, and when 
EF command I will be obeyed. Let: us ‘there- 
fore have no more childish nonsense; you 
will make your arrangements to leave tewn 
at the date I shall name; so there is an, end of 
the matter.” é 

He walked away from the fire to the: door, 
‘and then he paused. 

“Noy, there is one other thing I have for- 
gotten te say;" he paused, and then spoke, 
very coldly, with iron determination im évery 
word: 

“f desire henceforth that you, as my wife, 
will give- no, encouragement: to’ Sir, Charles 
Maxwell to continue his: intimacy. He is 
& man I despise: and. dislike, and..one who 
<an never by any chance be regarded as a 
friend of mine or of my house.” 

With that Thurso opened the door, and 
passed out, leaving Violet in a- frame of 
mind that can..better be imagined than 
described. 

Despite the heat and. fury, of: her: anger, 
this. was not the most dominant of her 
feelings. Astonishment, amazed and wounded 
vanity over-powered everything. for .the. mo- 
ment. It was well-nigh impossible for her 
to realize that such-a change had, come upon 
Thurso, that her hold upon, him was.spapped 
absolutely, and. that in, place: of.a man who 
hed been her slave, who had given her 
worship—not. ordinary, conyentional loye— 
stvod. one who was her master, one who 
showed his contempt, his horror of her in 


| own: To remain in London, too, as Lady 


| accompanied by any. of. his family quite: 
anothers and Violet} knew her world. Sie 


such mortification, such burning injury to 
her vanity.. And this was the man-she had 
treated so scornfully in her mind, this was the 
husband. who, a few weeks ago only; had 
adored. her with such tiresome fidelity! She 
tossed away the. half-smoked cigarette; she 
sat with her arms crossed on her bosom, her 
face pale to the ‘lips. Less of power was to 
Violet the most violent mental euffering-she. 
could endure; and though) she had never 
leyed Thurso, though he haw ibored her and 
‘Writated her, and of late. she*had begun to 
regard him in the light of a harrier, still 
she had never sketched to herself the possi- 
Dility of sueke.treatment being meted. out to 
her by him; she had never intended ‘to spare 
him.in. any sense—indeed, sometimes, when 
Maxwell had managed to torment her to a 


suffer as sherwasg:made tovsniie. 

And-now lerawagegone fromeber altogether, 
never to bee reel@imed!. 

Violet’s themghts surged) wildly in her 
mind. A thongpad violent) intentions came 
te her, but she had to pusty all from. her. 
Defiance was all very well, but there was 
@ prosaic side to the present state of affairs. 
‘She did not possess a single pemny of her 


‘Thurso, mistress of her, husband’s house, was 
(ones thing, to remain. unchaperoned om unr 


was. reaping a small success nowy, bub: ib; 
was her position that brought it), met her- 
self. Personally; although her beaaty was 
fully. recognigad, she was,. met popular. It 
was for Thurso’s.sake: she was made much 
ef. Let there be any mention c* a separac 
tion, or any disagreement between her 
husband and herself, she would be dropped 
imndiately. Kor the moment, though her 
whole being revolted against. it, there was 
no alternative but to obey Thurso’s com- 
mands; but Violet seb, her teeth savagely 
togeher. In Maxwell, now more than ever 
lay her chance, she told herself. By this 
interview with her husband, by this know- 
ledge of the gulf. that was for ever stretched 
between them, Violet’s passion for her old, 
lover was redoubled and re-strengthened. If 
life ‘with Thurso was to run henceforward in 
the dull, level groove of respectability, away 
then went those threads of ambition and 
worldliness that had been holding her from 
contemplating any tremendous folly or social 
mistake: She could fling herself freely 
into the ‘enjoyment of a life spent after her 
own heart, and with a man who held her 
very soul in his power. She would obey for 
the moment, but she would wait and watch; 
and she would sit quiet meanwhile, and 
devise a punishment for her husband that 
should be equal, if possible, to that which | 
his conduct towards her deserved, ji 


—_—_ -— 





to the country. - On asking Violet which 
place she preferred for their stay, she replied 
briefly, in one word: 

“Sedgebrooke.” 

To Sedgebrooke therefore taey would alk 
go.in two day’s time at latest. 

¥ielding to Allie’s entreaties, though her 
heart shrank from meeting either Thurso or 
tis wife—though her reasons for this differed 
in the two cases widely—Hester promised to 
attend and admire the gowns. She felt, per- 
haps it was wise to go, for it was well knowm 
that. she was connected with Lady Thurso, 
and hem presenee on such an oceasion. would 
have>a certain: value. ‘This, Hester said. to 
herself) without undue vanity. She. knew 
thatethere were many only too ready: to, pick 
holes ine thee amteeedents of Thurso’s wife, 
and as her owm family was one that carried 
honour an@ distinction in its very name, she 
felt it cowlddo Violet no harm, at any rate, 
to be associated as much as possiblee with 
her sister-indaw. But, for this faet; and for 
the awkwardness a. persistent refusal to Lady 
Alice’s entreaties produced, Hester would have 
only too gladly haye remained ‘away from 
Lord Thurse’s house now and always. 

The remembrance of that moment when 
her strength and courage-had seemed*to centre 
all on him, when they had stood hand clasped 
in. hand im» the firelight, when the musie of 
his voiee had stirred her heart’ to its. very 
depths, was too vivid, too great, teo thrifing 
‘te make any meeting with him easy now or 


Life, however, as Hester had found long 
ago, was full of difficulties, and) agshe-had 
conquered many big ones before, so she 
might reasonably hope to overcome this in 
time, though forgetfulmess would never come. 

Lady Thurso returned from her presenta- 
tion glowing with triumph. Since the day 
of that interview, she and her husband inter- 
changed no words, scarcely a leok. They 
had not come in contact, save when he bad 
sought her, to know whether sheggvould go to 
Sedgebrooke or Scotland. On this occasion, 
however, Thurso determined, with all his 
strength of purpose and honesty of mind,. to 
staive to ‘find. some pathway of mutual under- 
understanding, at least, along which he and 
his wife might in time walk together, and 
knowing only too well the value of admiration 
in her eyes, approached. her and spoke some 
most sincere words of praise on her appear- 
ance and her gown, Violet looked at. him 
steadily out of her big eyes, a sneer driving 
the smiles from. her lips. 

“So many thanks! Are you not too kind; 
pray keep your adimiration for your lady love, 
she will be here directly, I am told.” 

With a laugh Violet moved away, trailing 
her costly silks and laces across the biz 
room. ‘Thurso stood looking after her, the 
blood had rushed hotly to his: brow. His 
heart throbbed and thrilled uneasily. 

What could she mean? What vile in- 
sinuation was contained in her sneering 





OHAPTER XXVIL 


Among the brides and débutantes Who 
made x successful entrée Lady Thurso ranked | 
one of the first. She looked her loveliest. | 
The gleaming. jewels, the magnificent gown | 
she wore, her vivid colouring, her sunny hair, | 
made a picture that appealed to all. 

Lady Alice accompanied her brother’s wife. | 
She too came in for her share of admiration, | 
but she was over-shadowed by her sister-in- 
law’s beauty. } 

There was a tea and a reception after the | 
Drawing-room. Finding his wife subinitted 


every line of his being, every inflection of | to his authority, albeit in a sullen and silent 


his voice. 
Never, except when she, had been forced 


way, Thurso, ever gentle and desirous of 
giving kindness to all about him, arranged 


words? 

His heart whispered instantly the name of 
Hester, but he crushed the whisper down 
tiercely. ‘To even let such:a thought frame 
itself was torture. He shivered a little. 
Let Violet only. guess the wild, delicious, yet 
sad dream that lived in his heart, and he 
dared not conjure up the suffering she could 
give him, and ‘not he alone. 

He could only hope her words had been 
spoken at random, some chance suggestion 
of her malice that had been rankling within 
her all this time. He had gone to Oourt 
also on this, the occasion of his wife’s first 
entrance there. All had been done decor- 
ously, and with due etiquette, and those 


to swallow the humiliating truth that Charles | that there should be one more entertainment | judging from appearances were at once con- 


at his housé before they took their departure | firmed to the idea that the Thurso marriage 





Maxwell had forgotten her, had Violet suffered 
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THERSO STOOD LOOKING AT VIOLET, HIS HEART SICK WITHIN um! 


was & most successful one, and also a most 


| happy one. 
‘ How lit@p the world knows, despite its age 
: and its centuries of experience} 


The room was soon thronged by crowds 
of smartly attired folk; several other draw- 


tH ing-room gowns arrived to add to the attrac- 
i! tion. Lady Thurso held a small court, her 
« jewels and her beauty claiming everyone's 

attention. Never had her cheeks worn such 


a pretty colour, never had her eyes been so 
full of ight. She had an interested, amused 
look on her face, the look of one who antici- 
i pates some great pleasure. 
By-and-bye, it was evident there was a 
little stir of excitement in the crowd. 

“What is it, Billy?” inquired a lady of 
that ubiquitous young gentleman. 

“Only Charles Maxwell!” was Mr. Cross- 
ley’s laconic reply. 

“No!” was the 
“here to-day! So soon. 
Gelicacy of mind?” 

“Apparently not. Look, there he is, quite 
happy despite his deep mourning. By jove!” 
Billy said, suddenly, “he had better not go 
near Miss Trefusis, She is almost ready to 
kill him!” 

“Really—why? This is interesting!” 

“Oh, she was awfully fond of his poor 
wife, and——” and then Mr. Crossley ceased. 

“And she thinks he got rid of her sud- 
denly. Oh! no! Billy—surely not! We all 
know Sir Charles is not a saint, but——” 

“Suppose we don’t talk about it,” Billy 
Crossley said, blandly. 

The lady to whom he was talking was not 
young, and she was wise, so she accepted the 
hint with 2 sndle; all the same she looked at: 
Sir Charles Maxwell’s handsome Mephis- 
tophelian-looking face with a suddenly in- 
creased feeling of repugnance. 

“After all, it was a very mysterious death. 


surprised exclamation, 
Has the man no 








No one seems to know much about it, except 
that the poor girl sank under the influence 
of chloroform, administered for the purpose 
of operating. Might not—? but, goodness 
me, what am I thinking; Billy has infected 
me!” She touched the young man’s arm. 


“Is Miss Trefusis anywhere near? I want 
to see her,” she said. 

Mr. Crossley stretched his tall form, and 
looked over the heads of the erowd. 

“Yes, she is Just close to us—there—those | 
people have move !, Inn't she a real 
beauty?” 

“She is indeed!” was the earnest reply, 
after @ Jong survey of Hester’s most won- 
derful eyes and delicately-cut face, “she is 
really beautiful.” 

“You must know her!” cried Billy, in 
delight. “She is so sweet! Oh, yes, I know 
why you are laughing, but I fell in love ages 
ago, and it is all over. She would not have 
anything to say to me. Why should she? 
She could marry a king, you know—but she 
is such an angel!” 

He made a dart forward, and returned 
with Hester’s slender hand on his arm. 

He introduced the two ladies, and stood 
by looking his admiration on Hester, who, 
though in black still, seemed to shine above 
all the rest of those present. 

“You are sure to be good friends, you two,” 
he said, with his easy, boyish manner. “I 
say, Hester, doesn-t our Allie look lovely?” 

Hester turned her graceful head to smile 
in Lady Alice’s direction, and then she grew 


very pale. 

“Give me your arm, Mr. Crossley,” she 
said, distinctly and coldly, “I am going 
into the next room.” 

Billy looked surprised at first, and then he 
understood, for there, smiling, handsome, 
cool, diabolical, stood Charles Maxwell! 

“Have you not a word for your old 





‘friend, Miss Trefusis?” he said, in his low, 


soft voice. 

Hester shivered, and drew back involun- 
tarily. 

“We can pass this way, I think,” she 
said to Billy, with no more condescension of 
Sir Charles’ presence than if he had never 
existed. She bent her head with a fleeting 
smile ti the lady beside her, and turned; 
but not before Charles Maxwell had put out 
his hand and touched her, 

“I must speak with you,” he said, swiftly, 
passionately. 

“Inform this gentleman I have no know- 
ledge of him, no acquaintance with him, nor 
do I desire any,” Hester said, wrning towards 
Mr. Crossley. 

“You hear, Sir Charles?” Billy instantly 
remarked, “Allow this lady to pass!” . 

Maxwell white as he was’ with 
his rage at the humiliation put upen 
him had no recourse but to obey. With- 
out so much as an inclination of fis 
head he drew aside, and Hester passed 
quickly on. 

“Thank you, Billy,” she said, in a low, 
faint voice. 

They had reached the inner room before 
she could speak. She looked so white and wan 
that he made her sit down, and insisted eon 
going to fetch a glass of iced water to refresh 
her. 

Hester let him go. She bitterly regretted 
now that she had permitted herself to come. 
Her horror, her anger, against this man 
was something too great to be described. 

She sat leaning in her corner unnoticed 
and undisturbed. All at once, however, there 
was the sound of rustling silks, and almost 
as soon as this sound reached Hester’s ears, 
a@ woman’s form had swept up to her, and 
stood before her. 

(To be continucd.)} 
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A TERRIBLE PROMISE. 
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7 CHAPTER II. 


Never was portionless bride a greater 
success than the Countess of Chatterly. She 
was only the daughter of a country parson, 
she had not a grand relation in the world, 
her only brother was wandering, like a 
tramp, in search of gold, and yet the élite 
of Northshire took Gertrude to their hearts, 
and loved .her, pronouncing her far too 
good for the gloomy, forbidding-looking Earl. 
The general opinion was that time and his 
seven years’ wanderings had not improved 
Lord Chatterly; at thirty-eight he looked 
almost old enough to be his wife’s father. 
He worshipped her, and yet he seemed to 
grudge every shilling spent on her or his 
home. With a rent-roll of thirty thousand 
pounds, he always called himself a poor 
man. His wife had few fashionable pleasures; 
she was presented to the Queen in the sprivy 
after her marriage, but that was her only 
London season; since then she had lived ail tix 
year round at Chatterly. The Earl looked 
after his estate and attended to business 
matters as carefully as though he had been 
paid so much a year for the work. There 
was no display or lavish hospitality at the 
Castle; there seemed a lack of ordinary com- 
fort, very strange in a rich man’s home 
Lord Ohatterly’s servants were very fev 
compard with the establishment his fathc: 
had kept up. He kept a brougham and a 
pony carriage for his wife, a cob for himselt, 
and one man, who combined the posts oi 
groom and coachman. No footmen wore 
the Ohatterly liveries, and the Countess did 
not dream of such a luxury as a pair.of 
carriage horses! 

‘They accepted their neighbours’ hospitalit. 


giving in return two solemn dinners in winter, 
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GERTRUDE WAS STRANGELY GRAVE AND THOUGHTFUL AS SHE WALKED HOME WITH HER CHILD! 


and two large garden parties in the summer, 
but from year’s end to year’s end no visitor 
ever slept at the Castle, the great array 
of guest chambers were never tenanted, 
and, as Mrs. Jordan, the housekeeper, often 
told her husband, but for the child’s voice 
the place was as dreary and” deserted 
as when the Earl was on his travels, 

The child—not the children, that was the 
grief of Lord Chatterly’s life; ten years 
married, and one little girl of eight was 
the only representative of the old line. 
There had been other children; one, Viscount 
Thorne, the only son, a princely boy, and 
the joy of his father’s heart, was killed by 
an accident under the Earl’s very eyes; the 
youngest, a baby girl, only breathed and 
died. The sole survivor, Lady Phillis, was a 
pretty, graceful child, but the old servants 
whispered sadly to each other the Eart hated 
her, because she had been spared and her 
brother taken. 

And it was so far true, that if a father 
can hate his own child, Lord Chatterly hated 
Phillis. No one could guess the reason. 
The little girl was a Thorne to her finger- 
tips, there was not one trace of her mother’s 
family about her. She was the breathing 
image of her father’s dead brother, Charles, 
Lord Thorne; there was @ likeness of this 
lost uncle painted as a tiny boy in frocks, 
which everyone declared might have been 
Phil. The comparison made the Earl 
furious, though no one could tell why; but 
indeed, as the years wore on pevple began 
to whisper to each other that there was 
something altogether strange about the 
Earl’s gloomy manners and miserly ways. 

“If only one of the others had lived!” 
some old farmer would lament to some of 
his comrades, “we’d have had better times; 
but Master Reginald he always took care 
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chimed in another, “it makes one’s blood 
boil to see the way he treats his daughter, 
and she’s the sweetest child in the place.” 

“And the image of the family,” agreed 
the first speaker. “Aye, but the Earl’s a 
hard man, and I shouldn’t wonder but he’d 
some dark secret on his mind, and the thought 
of it won’t let him rest or enjoy life.” 

But the gossips laughed this suggestion 
to scorn, for they all knew Master Reginald 
had been the model of the three brothers, 
never in scrapes, never in debt, industrious, 
economical, and prudent the bare idea of 
his having a “dark secret” was ridiculous. 

“Weil, he’s more head than heart,” summed 
up the old farmer, “but one thing, nO spite 
of his can harm the little lady. She can’t 
be Countess of Chatterly, but she’ll be mis- 
tress of the Oastle and every acre of the 
land the moment her father dies, and if she 
only takes after her good mother she won’t 
be hard on anyone.” 

“Her ladyship’s the sweetest woman wilro 
ever ruled at the Castle,” was the quick 
reply, “but she’s not happy.” 

And it was quite true. Lady Chatterty 
was not happy; her children’s Jeaths, the 
Joss of her brother in that distant land had 
tried her health and spirits; but there 
was something else to acconnt for her grave 
face and shadowed eyes. The Earl was, in 
homely phrase, “hard to live with”; he 
idolized his wife, but yet he stabbed her to 
the heart by his treatment of their only. 
surviving child, which was the talk of the 
village. But poor Gertrude had one friend 
to whom she could unburden herself. About 
two miles from the Castle was the Lane 
House, a pleasant homestead occupied by 
the Earl’s aunt, Lady Edith Ford. When 
she was left a widow with slender means, 
her brother had offered her this retreat 
for the rest of her life, assuring her no one 








of number one.” 
“Tf he’s hard on us he’s hard on his own,” 


else would need it, since his own wife was 
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deal, and his three sons were still un- 
married. 

With all his meanness the present Earl had 
never tried to dislodge his aunt, but when 
Lady Edith’s only son unexpectedly came 
into a fortune, he begged Lord Chatterly to 
regard them as regular tenants, and accept 
a fair rent for the Lane House, and the Eari 
was not the kind of man to refuse. 

Kenneth Ford had only been home a few 
months. 
and might have Lad to spend the best years 
of his life there,. but for his godfather’s 
legacy. He had never liked his cousin 
Reginald, and»even on his return there was 
a great constraint’ betwecn them, while he 
avoided the Coumtess as much as possible, 
and never joined}in his mother's praises of 
her iavourite. 

Even to “Aunt Bdith” Gertrude rarely. 
spoke of her troubles, but one September 
day, when things. had been more trying 
than ever at home, she suffered herself: to 
say more than usual te the kind-hearted 
widow. 


the lawn; she and her mother were spenéing 
the afternoon at the Lane House; *B) 
she is the sweetest child I ever saw” 
Gertrude’s eyes filled with tears. 
“And yet her father almost: hates her; 
he can’t forgive her for being alive insteadios! 


Lady Edith could not deny it. Skee pani 
one hand tenderly on Gertrude’s shouldsxy, 
and tried to comfort her. 

“A girl depends most on. her mothem 


Thorne!” 


While Phil has you, I don’t: think: she. wil} 


” 


miss her father’s love. 

“That is the only reason I care to live, 
but for Phil I would gladly die to-night!” 

“And yet Chatterly loves you, Gertrude!” 

“Yes, as one of his possessions,” replied 
the wife, bitterly, “but he cares nothing 
for my wishes. His crue) tyranny and 
meanness make our name a _ by-word for 
reproach; it is not only. poor Phil who 
suffers, Aunt Edith, he grinds his tenants 
with an iron hand, he.is the worst. landlord 
in the county. If you.see a. cottage almost 
tumbling down, or a farm. going to rack and 
ruin for want cf repair, it is sure to be his. 
He won’t spend a penny on the estate, though 
his rents are the highest. in Northshire!” 

Lady Edith knew it all; had not. Lord 
Chatterly’s effigy been burnt, on the. fifth.of 
November? Was he uot. hootéd by the mob 
if he appeared at any public. meeting? If 
only Northshire had been in Ireland, the Earl 
would have been made short. work of, for he 
was positively hated. 

“E, feel sometimes,” went on Gertrude, 
passionately, “that if only: I; had money I! 
could right some of the wrongs. A woman 
couldn’t do much, perhaps; but I might pay 
the rent for a few poor sduls,. and. save 
their being turned into the roads, but I have 
nothing,” she blushed. crimson, “the Earl! 
never lets me have a shilling in my pocket; 
I am obliged to make lists.of what I want, 
then he strikes out what he thinks. un- 
mecessary, and orders the rest, ‘There are 
times,, Aunt Edith, when I feel I would! 
gladly take in plain needlework, just. to have | 
2 little money of my own!” 

“Dear Gertrude; why did you not come to 
me?” 

“Th would have been like, begging. If 
ecil—if my brother had lived, I should have 


asked him to give me. a little money. Gold! 


can’t make people happy, but. just a littl 
can save them from perpetual .pin-pricks.” 
“Listen to me, Gertrude,” said Lady Edith, 
“I have more meney than I can spend, and 
my boy would give me more if IE: wanted it. 
More than half my income comes té me from 
a legaey my brother left me; all my life 


He had filled a post in India, 4 


“How pretty Phillis grows;” said the ob” - 
lady, as they watched the little girl playing,en 
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-brether;. was seni’ for. pes = Me peal that 


green. Gertrude, don’t yous see I have a 


,Gertrude. had hardly expected one, They 
, Were. two hundred miles from London, and it! 
must) have been nearly midnight! before her 
-husband reached King’s Cross. 


‘did her best to prevent the servants guessing | 


through I have been indebted to him for 
gencrouss@ifts; for her grandfather’s sake, let 


me help you Phil.” 
‘The her head. 


went on geptly: ; 
“T d@.so wish you had known my brother, 


he had a great tender heart, he would |. 
hawelo you and Phillis dearly.” 

“Were, the other sons like Reginald?” 

“Nob i the least. Thorne was a dear 
feliéw, with a*beautiful face and gentle ways, 
aliaeet like a weman’s, but he was hardly ever 
atthome. Her did not eare for hunting or 
any camntryy-pursuits. B& was generally 
travelliag: abRoad, but everyone. loved him 
hiare.’”” : ; 


Lady Edith 


” 


“ Ae Donald! 

“Tignpid: wasclike his father, the best shot 
amd fitestirider im the county. He died of fever. 
Tirne, who hed@.alirays beem his favourite 


& agoy, but te me: her mémofy is still 


— foupgmmy own mother bore your 
might havecheemmy child’s.” 


soeriéh’. age I am now. while 
aud’ I only allowed her fifty 
» I wouldiglatly offer you 
I‘ think yomare more likely 
pittance; because you can fancy 
‘Eishould have given-my own child.” 

Gertrude: an@ her little girl walked home 
across the park im the cool of the evening. 
Thanks to Lady Edith, the Countess now had 
more money in her purse than she had pos- 
sessed for years, but she was strangely grave 
and thoughtful, it was as though a presenti- 
ment of coming trouble had seized on her, 
she seemed to know and feel that Sorrow was 
near. 

Jordan was in the hal) when his lady 
passed through it, and he. turned to her re- 
spectfully : 

“I beg your pardon, my lady, the Earl re- 
quested me to tell you he had gone to 
London.” 

“Gone to London!” repeated, the Countess, 
in. amazement, for Lord Chatterly had not 
visited. the metropolis for over a year, and 
hated spending a night away from. home. 
“He never mentioned fi at lunch.” 

“He went to catch the. five o’clock. train, 
my lady. I believe he had news. by. the 
second. post which decided him to go, for he 
rang, and ordered his bag to be packed five! 
minutes. after he had had his letters.” 

It was mystery on mystery, but, try:as she 
would, the Countess could not help: a feeling | 
of. relief; shé little guessed the misery and! 
grief which were to come. of that hurried 
journey to London. 

The morning post brought no letter, but! 
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The Qountess tried to busy herself with) 
her usual duties, allowed her little girl to) 
breakfast withher; to: Phil’s great joy, and| 


her alarm at their master’s unusual absenice. | 
Before lunch, she had a visitur, one who) 
seldom called at Chatterly Castle, for Kenneth | 
Ford avoided his cousin as much a8 possible, | 
but to-day he really wanted to see the Ear! | 
on & matter of business, and being anxious : 
to know when he was expected back, he 
suffered little Phil to lead him unannounced | 
to her mother’s sitting-room. : 
“I am sorry Reginald is out,” said Gét- 





‘grumbling. 


trude, who never felt quite at case with 
Kenneth; “hs went to London yesterday, 
while Phil and I. were at the Lane House. 
I think he had a summons by the second 
post.” 

“Have you any idea when he will return?” 

“Not the slightest, bub I am sure to hear 
from him by the second post, and if he is 
not returning at once; [ couldsend a message 
for you.” 

Kenneth hesitated. 

“Do you know that the living: of -Chatterly 
is in your husband's gift?” 

“Is it? IL am always-wishing Dr. Arthur 
would come home and send away, that ob- 
jectionable curate in charges lL; caw’t: bear 
Mr. Jones.” 

“Neither can I, Dry Arthur: peid'him the 
‘fall income of the: liming; butte: was always 

The Arthursswete: personal friends 
lof ours. My mother: ba@! a» telegram this 


Lady Chatterly blushed crimson. Full 
well she. knew her husbamd sold everythinz 
in his power. 

“TI hepe not.” 

“So do I; because [ want to offer Chatterly 
whatever sum he would? fave: received for 
the next ‘presentation,’ i#”he will appoint my 
man. Don’t looked so shocked; I have the 
matter very much ab heart.” 

“Who is your friend?” 

“Jim Cartwright; we were chums in India, 
but he is not strong enough to spend his 
life there. He’s home on leave now, and fia 
engaged to a very nice girl, whose mother 
won’t let her go abroad. She has money, 
and he has some means, so you see they 
could afford to marry. on 2 sraail living.” 

“I’m sure I hope Ghatterly will give them 
this one; but you ought not to offer him 
money. 

“It would be money. well spent.” Now I 
‘must be off; mind you tel¥ Chatterly of my 
petition.” 

He was gone. From the window the 
Countess could see hiin walking down the 
drive, her little girl clinging to his hand, 
for Phil loved her cousin déarly, Gertrude 
sighed. Kenneth Ford had, in a meagure, 
disappointed her, not in tis character--she 
confessed he deserved all the. praise his 
mother lavished on him—but.Gertrude was so 
entirely at. home. with “Aunt Edith,” she 
had. been prepared to, receive Mr; Ford. as. 
sort of adopted’ brother.. To. find..that. be 
always called her by. her title, and placed 
their intercourse on the most formal footing, 
was a blow to the woman who had haped.to 
find a. friend. in: him. 

“Reginald , will take: the money,” the-Coun- 
tess reflected, “every penny he - can: get. 
Kenneth is too. generous; he ought to be 
{more careful. with his money. .He may want 
to marry some 'dey;. How odd!it. would seem 
if there was a bride-at thei Lane House. I 
don’t think.I..should tike any girk who. was 
nearer to Aunt Edith than Philiand me.” 

The Hark wrote: the next day. that. he 
might be detained more: than:a week, am 
all letters were to be sent to him in London. 

“I shall come home as soon. as I) possibly 
can, my darling,” he concluded; “the time 
seems long away from you: IF hope when I 
return the cloud may be ‘lifted ‘from our path, 
for the shadow: which has’ haunted me for 
years is fading fash’ away.” 

e“Poor Reginald,” thought Ms wife, “he 
does love me, strange and harsh as: he seems. 
But, oh! how I’ wish he would confide in mb 
instead of treating me as a child. I wonder 
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if it was wrong of me to marry him; but 1 
never deceived him; I told’ him at the first 
1 did not love him, and—it was for’ Cecil's 
sake.” 

For CeciPs sake, for that dearly’- loved 
brother, she had sold’ herself at twenty to 
a man of wellnigh twice her age, and she 
had never known ‘whether the price of her 
slavery smoothed Ceécil’s path, never known 
whether he failed or succeeded at the gold- 
fields. In all the years of her married life, 
no letter had come from her’brother, but one 
tring she did know, now ‘the struggle was 
over. Never more need she think of Cecil 
as sad or weary, troubled or reckless. At 
least his sorrows were ended now, for three 
vears after her wedding’ there had come to 
her a Colonial newspaper, directed in a stran- 
ger’s hand, and eagerly scanning its columns 
she had read: 

“On the 12th instant, of fever, Cecil Monk- 
ton, only son of the late Rey. Hugh Monkton, 
Rector of Templemere, England, aged twenty- 
three.” 

Gertrude had that letter still, with a lock 
of Cecil’s hair, and a few letters he had sent 
her in his school days, and sometimes she 
sat and cried over these ‘treasures. 

Yet her husband loved her, and she had 
never given him her heart. ‘This was the 
secret of her never-failing patience and for- 
bearance with the Hdrl; she was always trying; 
to make up to him for the one thing she 
had no power to give—love. 





OHAPTER Il. 


In a quiet, prtvate hotel, in one of the 
many streets leading: off. the Strand, a gentle- 
man sat alone, dawdling over a late break- 
fast; he had arrived only the evening before 
with a quantity of luggage, sufficient to 
secure the weiter’s respect, even if he, had 
not engaged a private. sitting-room, and! 
intimated that, if comfortable, he. might re- 
main a few weeks. Such a.swindfall was.worth! 
having in the month of August, when London 
was deserted and. arrivals at the- Royak few 
and. far between. So the: waiters. were dis-' 
posed to pay Mr. March every attention, and) 
were rather disappointed. to. find: that he’ 
seemed.a man of few wants and simple tastes. 

Breakfast over, he drew an..arnn-chair to! 
the window and. sat looking into the street, 
from which it was just..p»ssible.to see into the! 
Strand. and. watch; tlie. busy throng of people 
passing, up, and.down. It was just. ten, andi 
the traflic was considerable; the stranger sat: 
and. watched it as though he could not gaze 
enough. 

“Dhere’s nothing like it,” He said,. moro 
to himself than to the waiter, who was re- 
moving all. traces of» breakfast. “After all,! 
London's the. only place, fit. to live in, the 
only plgce: in thé. world,” then. seeing his 
attendant. was about to leave: the room, Mr. 
March turned. to him, languidiy: 

“I wish -you’d. bring: me. writing materials 
and the. Post Office Direetory,” 

“Yes, sin; anything else,. sir?” 

“I think not. I shall..be. going. out. pre- 
sently; perhaps I shall-not be back. till dinner 
time, VP dine at seven—a. good: dinner, 
mind, and:I.may bring a—gentleman.” 

He had been going to say a “friend,” but he 
stopped hiniself in time. Mr. March was 
in obstinately truthful man, and of friends 
he possessed none this side of the equator. 

The writing materials and the huge direc: 
tory camé in due course. Mr. March moved 
slowly) to the table and sat down. ‘There 
was a certain lethargy in all his‘ movements 
which did not accord with the fire in his dark 
eyes, ‘but he had lived and -worked many 
years: beneath a fierce soutliern sun, and now 


success had crowned his efforts, the reaction 
had come. A long and dangerous ifinmess had 
well-nigh prevented his voyage to England. 
He had sailed“long before his doctor thought 
him recovered, and as a consequence he was 
still far from strong. ‘Those slow, invalidish 
ways were not the man’s true nature, but 
only the effects of weakness. 


my capital. I should like to feel I need 
never work again.” 

“T am sure your confidence in us is very 
“flattering,” said Paul Verity, simply. “Of 
course we will do our best to recommend you 
a safe investment, How is the money 
placed at present?” 

“I realized everything before I came to 





Mr. March turned, over the pages of the 
directory. slowly with his long, thin fingers, | 
till he came to the uame he wanted—Verity. 
‘There were several. persons given bearing) 
that. name, but only one lawyer,, whose ad- 
dress was in: the Temple. 

“Verity, Paul Douglas, solicitor (Verity 
and Arden), Plum ‘I'ree Court, “Temple.” 

Mr, March closed the book with a. bang. 

“Then, the old’ man must be dead, and 
his grandson in his shoes. 1 know John 

Verity died. before his father and left once son. 
Kaney his being senior partner over Arden’s 
head. I never: liked Arden, or he me; but 
fifteen years is a. long time to bear a grudge, 
so perhaps he has forgutten old scores.” 

It was not far from the Royal Hotel to 
the Temple, and. Mr. March walked there in 
ten minutes. His dark, eager eyes seemed to 
take in at a glance all the changes which had 
come-about during his long absence, and when 
he turned. inte the quiet, old-world precincts 
of the Temple, he gave something strangely 
like a sigh. 

“It was.here my father wanted me to 
spend the best years of my life. I wonder 
what would. have happened if I had stuck to 
work and never dreamed of wandering. 
Would it. have been better for her? Well, 
fortune has smiled on me at last,” he added, 
more cheerfully, “and if she’s above ground 
she shall have her share. God bless her!” 

Plum Tree Court was quite unaltered. It 
might have been only the other day that 
Me. March sat on a high stool in an office 
there, spoiling far more deeds than he copied, 
‘and being far more treubie than use to the 
worthy head of the firm. 

The office struck the wanderer at once as 
a friend. He could ‘have patted the knocker 
for old acquaimtance sake, and yet he felt 
sad as he sweod there in the August sunshine; 
it was almost as though the ghost of his 
dead youth had arisen to confront him, and 
it was a positive relief to him when the door 
opened, and a juvenile clerk demanded his 
business. 

“San I see Mr. Verity?” 

“He’s engaged now, sir. Would you like to 
wait, or calk again?” 

“T’ll wait, if he won’t be long.” 

“About half an hour. Mr. Arden’s in 
now, if he would do.” 

But Mr. March preferred to wait for: the 
senior partner, and took the seat offered him. 
A very ordinary young: man appeared pre- 
sently, and gave afew orders; to the. clerks, 
and from their answers the visitor discovered 
this was the Mr. Arden whose name appeared 
in the firm. Death had indeed been busy 

since both the partners had given place, the: 
one to his grandson, the other te his. son. 

“Mr. Verity can see you nowy, sir.” 

A very pleasant young fellow, still under 
thirty, received Mr. March, and asked, 
pleasantly. 4 

“What can I do for you? I do not think 
you are one of my grandfather’s old clients, 
Mr, March.” 

“No,” replied the traveller, quietly, “but 
I knew him well. I have been abroad a 
good many years, Mr. Verity, and I have 
made a considerable fortune;. I want the 
advice of a lawyer as to investing it, 
for I know nothing of business as it is under 
stood here. I want the money safely placed 
so that I need have no fear of losing it. I 
am not an old man, but I have had manv 





that work was no longer necessary, because 


England, and sent my fortmie home before 
I sailed myself; it is lying to my credit at 
the Bank of London. I shall have to go 
there presently to Bet a cheque-book.” 

“You ‘have said nothing of the amount,” 
remarked Mr. Verity. “As you lay so much 
stress upon safety, [ should not like to recom- 
mend a higher rate of interest than five per 
cent.” 

“I can’t tell you the exact amount,” re- 
turned the traveller, “I must keep some out 
to. buy a house and furnish it. If you find 
me a safe investment for two hundred thou- 
sand, the rest can lie fdle at the bank.” 

Paul Verity felt amazed. ‘he man’s 
manner was so simple and unaffected, one 
would never haye associated. such wealth as 
this with him. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go in for land?” 
Paul asked, thoughtfully, “a small estate might 
be bought for sixty thousand, or even less.” 

Mr. March shook his head. 

“I couldn’t stand the responsibility, and 
I don’t think I should like to settle any- 
where. I shall buy myself a cottage near 
Richmond, just to feel I have u home, but 
I. expect I shall travel about in England a 
great deal.” 

“I can’t help. fancying we have met before,” 
remarked Verity, suddenly, “I can’t. recail 
the name of March, but your face seems 
quite familiar.” 

“T have not been in England for a; dozen 
years: Long ago I visited at your grani- 
father’s; but in those days—pardon me—you 
must have been a boy,” 

They shook hands warmly, and Mr. March 
went out. He took a cab now, and drove 
to the bank, had an interview with the 
manager, and established his identity. He 
left: with a cheque-book in his pocket and his 
purse well filled with notes and gold. Despite 
his loneliness, it was pleasant, after all, to 
be back in his native land a rich’ man. 
Lunch came next; he would not go back 
to his hotel, but turned: into one of tho 
restaurants with which busy London abounds. 
Of course his: meal: was: solitary, but he 
amused himself by watching the people around 
him, and even caught snatches of their 
conversation. 

“It’s am awful bother,” a pléasant-faced, 
middle-aged man, seated’ at the same- table 
as. Mr. March, said to his-companion, whom 
he seemed to have met by appointment, “the 
docter declares my youngest child can’t stand 
a winter in Northshire; he says if we take 
her South till the spring she’ll be as strong 
is her brothers and sisters, so of course we 
can’t hesitate. In fact, I’ve come up now 
to see about engaging a house at Bourne- 
mouth from September, but I can’t think 
what we are to do with Copsleigh.” 

“Let: it furnished,” suggested his friend. 

“I only wish I c-uld; the expenses at Bourne- 
mouth will be heavy, and I should be glad 
of the rent.” 

“Well, yours is such a good hunting 


‘county I can’t see the difficulty.” 


“The place is in the most awful state of 
repair,” replied his friend, “or rather di- 
lapidation. My lsndlord is an awful miser, 
who won’t spend a shilling on his property, 
and as my lease is up in two years’ time, 
I don’t care to pay for doing up his house.” 

“But surely you'll renew the lease? Why, 
the Hursts have lived at Copsleigh for over 
a hundred years!” 

“But Lord Chatterly won’t renew tha 








ups and downs, and I don’t want to risk 


lease unless I pay ten per cent. more rent, 
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and undertake the repairs. The place is not 
worth it, and I can’t affurd it. Besides, he’s 
such a le man to deal with. I 
shall be thankful to ‘get out of his clutches.” 

“I used to think his wife the loveliest 
woman I had ever seen.” 

“So she is still,” replied Mr. Hurst, “the 
loveliest and the most unhappy; for if Chat- 
terly’s a bad landlord, he’s a worse husband 
and father!” 

Mr. Hurst was staying in London till the 
end of the week, and his wife, among other 


letters, sent him on one addressed in a strange | 


hand, which surprised him extremely. 


“The Royal Hotel, 
Kent 8t., Strand. 
“Dear Sir, 

“I have been told you are leaving North- 
shire for the winter, and that you might not 
be averse to letting your house, furnished. 
If this is correct, I should be happy to be- 
come your tenant. I want to find a furnished 
residence for a few months while I decide 
where to settle down. Having been abroad 
many years, I can ofhly refer you to my 
bankers, or, if more satisfactory to you, I 
would pay the rent in advance, Perhaps 
you will call on me here, when we can discuss 
the matter more fully. 

. Yours truly, 


C. Marcu.” 


Mr. Hurst called the same day he read 
the letter, and said, frankly, he should be 
delighted to let Copsleigh, as with his large 
family the rent was a consideration, but the 
house was fearfully eut of repair. 

Mr. March smiled. 

“Sir, I have a confession to make. I 
was at Weston’s Restaurant while you were 
lunching there on Tuesday, and without intend- 
ing to play the eavesdropper I heard what you 
told youw friend, I have a particular wish 
to secure a temporary home in Northshire, 
so I hope you will forgive my acting on the 
information.” 

“There‘s nothing to forgive; my wife always 
says I tell my private concerns in the 
streets. If you heard what I said, then you 
know my opinion of my landlord.” 

“IT need have nothing to do with him,” 
replied Mr. March; “if you will let me rent 
the place as it stands, and leave me some 
servants, say three maids and a man, and 
give me the use of a horse to ride, and a 
trap of some kind, name your own terms.” 

“I have got to pay ten guineas a week 
at Bournemouth,” said Mr. Hurst, ruefully, 
“but a place in Northshire is not worth six 
at this season.” 4 

“It is worth more to me,” answered Mr. 
March, “If you will accept me as your tenant, 
I'll write you a cheque for two hundred and 
seventy-three pounds now. That ‘will be 
ten guineas a week for six months, and I 
should like to come in on the first of Sep- 
tember.” 

“Which will suit me to a nicety,” replied 
the other; “but wouldn’t you like just to 
run down and see the place first, in case 
you repent your bargain?” 

= om not given to change my mind,” 

. . - _ 


“He’s a gentleman to the core,” Mr. 
Hurst confided to his wife on his return 
home, “but there’s a mystery about him. 
I should say he had been crossed in love, or 
something of that sort; for though he has 
a nice face enough, it’s about the saddest J 
ever saw!” 

(To be continued. ) 
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ADA GRAY’S ORDEAL. 


—0— 
CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


Ada returned to the office of “The Mer- 
cury,” and seating herself at the reporters’ 
desk, began writing out her account of the 
interview. She introduced her subject readily 
enough, but after the first paragraph she 
paused. What was she to say? 

She knew that the editor expected & sen- 
sational article of that, yet there was nothing 
of their interview that she had not promised 
to keep secret. There were certain lines of 
it still in fer head, that deadened all else. 
She could think of ucthing. A ceftain dis- 
may crept over her as she realised her own 
inability to face the life she had chosen. 
She had imagined it so casy, so very easy; 
yet here she was, at the very outset, with a 
mole-hill suddenly converted into the most 
gigantic mountain! 


She felt dazed, half lifeless. She was 
sitting there in that state, when she became 
conscious that someone was looking at her. 
She raised her eyes and encountered the 
familiar gaze of the city editor, who wus re- 
garding her with an amused smile. She was 
about to turn away from him indignantly, 
when he leaned forward and placed his hand 
upon her desk: 

“Stuck?” he said, with a slangy familiarity 
that every nerve in her body seemed to 
resent. “Pooh! you must not mind that at 
first. It is only natural. Can’t F help you)” 

“I think not,” she answered, coldly. “If 
I am not able to report my first interview. 
I should scarcely be able to report the last.” 

“That’s where you are wrong. You’ll 
learn the ropes by and by; there is nothing 
like experience. Come, let me help yon! 
What did Miss Frith say?” 

“She said she was innocent, but did not 
expect the world to believe her.” 

“Of course she is innocent,” laughed 
larke. “All women are innocent, bless 
their pretty hearts! If she had been guilty 
she would have had too much sense to be 
found out. What else did she say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing? Why, how are you to make 
an article out of that?” 

“I don’t know,” admitted Ada, ruefully. - 

Olarke laughed heartily. 

“Shall I show you,” he asked. “Use your 
imagination. She must have said some- 
thing else. Build upon it. Imagine what 
you would have said in her place, being 
innocent.” 

*T should not have said anything.” 

“And so have let the world believe it of 
you?” ; 

“If it so desired. My word would not 
have changed its opinion.” 

“Let me have your pencil for a moment, 
if you please, Miss Gray.” 

She gave it to him, and in & few minutes 
he had written an article that was by no 
means objectionable to her. To be sur. 
it contained things that Miss Frith had never 
said, but they reflected no discredit upon the 
actress. It was sensational, interesting, not 
objectionable, and Ada found herself laugh- 
tng heartily over it when he read it to her. 

“She did not say one word of that!” she 
exclaimed, when he had completed the article. 
and speaking in a more frieadly manner to 
iim than she had yet done. 

“But it is all right, is it not?” 

“Y-e-s! That is, there is nothing wrong 
‘n what you have said. She could not find 
‘ault. In fact, it is a wonderfully clever 
wticle, based upon the half dozen words that 
f told you of our interview.” 

“Then you accept it?” 





“I? But I did not write it. What am I 
to do about that?” 

“Notning at all. ‘You are simply to tur 
it in, that fs all. If you will let me help you 
for a few days, you will be all right at the end 
of that time. No one can make a success at 
anything without being shown what he is 
to do. Will you let me help you until you 
can swing yourself into the grooves?” 

“I am afraid I should be giving yeu too 
mucli trouble.” 

“Jt would be the greatest pleasure. I 
am always afraid to effer my services or 
friendship to a young laly here, for fear niy 
intentions might be misunderstood; but you 
are different from the generality of those we 
encounter here. ‘Will you let me help you? 
I should appreciate it asa favour.” 

There was something genial, eveh warm 
hearted and sincere, in Glarke’s voice; and, 
after all, Ada was @ most inexperienced girl. 
She lifted her eyes to his face and smiled. 

“You are very good,” she answered. 

He did not wait for her to add to the re- 
mark, but aceepted it in his own way, and 
escorted her from the room. 

A thin, sad-eyed young man sat at one of 
the desks at the other end of the room, and 
at his side sat a young woman in a faded 
gown. Her cheeks were sunken, and her 
large hollow eyes wandered after the man 
who had just disappeared. She also was 3 
reporter, : 

“Dot,” whispered the young man. 

She turned to him almost with a start. 

“Yes, Ned,” she said, faintly. 

“Who is that young lady?” 

“Miss Gray, the new reporter. Have you 
not heard?” 

“No. But, I say, Dot, she impresses me 
az the right sort. Don’t ym think so?” 

“Yes, Heaven help her!” 

“And she ought to be told—about Clarke, 
you know. It woutT be a pity——” 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, with a repressed 
shiver. “Who would dare tell her? Not I. 
I should onty fose my place; and what would 
become of Belle?” 

Her yoice was almost @ wail as she asked 
the question, and Ned Brunton turned again 
to his work. 

He tried to write, but somehow the words 
would not come as usual, He ended his 
article abruptly, and looked at the girl at the 
desk next his own. Hér great tired eyes 
were fixed upon the wall. 

“Dot,” he whispered, his voice trembling, 
“don’t fret, old girl. There is nothing that 
can be done yet. Let us wait and see. He 
sha’n’t break another girl’s heart as he has 
broken yours. I promise you that. Hurry 
up and finish your article, and Pll take you 
home.” ‘ 

“T can’t finish it, Ned,” groaned the girl. 
“Good heavens! I wish I could see my way. 
out of this. I saw in his face what¢t is that 
he means to do. She is a good girl, and she 
suspects nothing. She doesn’t Hké him now, 
but he will force his way upon her. He 
never has failed, and he will not now. Oh, 
Ned, Ned! E wonder if that girl will sink to 
shame and destruction as I have? I saw it 
all in his face. I know its every expression 
so well. And yet I dare not speak—I daro 
not. I must do as you said, if I can-—wnit.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


There was a strange sensation in Ada’s 
heart that night as she sat in the omnibus 
going swiftly toward her temporary abode. 

She perfectly realised that her first day 
in the life she had chosen had been an abso- 
lute failure. She knew that if she had been 
left to herself, she would have been forced 
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to confess herself vanquished at the outset, 
yet there was not that feeling of chagrin that 
she might have expected. She felt none of 
that dissatisfaction at having failed where 
she expected success; there was nothing at 
all discordant in her mood, but, on the con- 
trary, it was with a comparative light heart 
that she entered her little room at the hotel. 


Jane met her at the door and assisted her 


to the most ¢omfortable chair the room con- 
tained, as if she expected her mistress to 
faint at each succeeding step; but instead, 
Miss Gray looked up at her and smiled, 

“Well, Jane,” she exclaimed, “what luck? 
Have you found the place that will suit your 
fasti lious tastes?” 

“Wait just a little about that, please, Miss 
‘Ada,” answered the woman, uneasily, “and 
tell me about yourself first. Did you—did 
you get the—the position?” 

“Why, of course! Don’t look so lugu- 
brious.” 

“And you have been there all this time?” 

“Well, not quite. I was sent to interview 
a—a lady—an actress.” 

“Oh, Miss Ada!” 

“Well, what of that?” demanded Ada, 
just a trifle angrily. “Is not an actress as 
good as a reporter, and a reporter as good 
as anybody? The qnicker you get those 
silly, old-world ideas out of your head, Jane, 
the better.” 

“And have you reported the interview, Miss 
‘Ada?” 

“Y-e-s; that is, it ig reported. I had some 
little difficulty about it, but the city editor 
came to my assistance.” 

“Is he a pleasant gentleman, Miss Ada?” 

“I—I think so. In fact, he is—very. I 
don’t believe I exactly liked him at first, 
but he was so kind, so very kind. And he 
is awfully clever. ‘Why, he sat down at the 
desk and had the report written in fifteen 
minutes—and all out of nothing, too.” 

“Then he wrote your article om 

“I’m afraid he did. I don’t know what 
Mr. Flint would say if he knew it; but then 
he does not, and, after all, I don’t like Mr. 
Flint. He did not behave as he ought to-day, 
I think. But don’t let us talk about that!” 
she exclaimed, briskly. “Come, tell me 
what you have done. Do we move to-mor- 
row?” 

“I hope so; but——” 

“But what?” 

“IT am afrai-l you will be ve y 
me, Miss Ada.” . ele agte He 
“What have you done? 
“a to—to my father?” 
rm 0, | Miss Ada, I haye not seen him, 

“Well, well? But what?” 

“I—I met Mr. Clinton on the street to-day.” 
_ The maid spoke very humbly, as if fearful 
of what her mistress would say. ‘Ada 
straightened herself, an expression of almost 
fierce dignity over her entire 
person, 

_ “You met Mr. Olinton?” she repeated. 
quietly. 

“Yes, Miss Ada, and he—he made me 
tell him—where you—where: you had gone.” 

“And you told him?” demanded Ada, her 
voice still with anger. 

B.. aoa that he would follow me all day 

Ss . There was no in 
to avoid him, Miss.” ie — 

“And he intends to force himself upon 
me?” 

“T don’t know. Indeed I don’t, but—~” 

The sentence was interrupted by a knock 
upon the door, and, trembling as if she was 
in hourly expectation of a visit from an 
— of the Jaw, Jane arose and opened 


Surely you have 


Arthur Clinton had not waited to send 


admittance. He had watched Ada, and 
followed her in. He stood there with his 
hat in his hand, and strode in as soon as the 
door was opened. 

Jane slipped by him and went to her own 
room, leaving the two there alone; but Ada 
scarcely noticed that fact, in her indignation. 

“How have you dared force yourself upon 
me like this?” she demanded, passionately, 
without giving him an oppurtunity to speak. 
“What right have you to come into my 
private apartments without permission? My 
maid has teld me of the manner in which 
you compelled her to give you my address; 
but there is protection for women under the 
law, and if you repeat this intrusion and 
insult, I shall have you arrested like the 
coward and scoundrel that you are!” 

Clinton was ghastly under his indignant 
pain, and yet he perfectly understood that, 
believing of him what she must, she was 
more than justified in all what she hai said. 
He stood there before her with his hat in 
his hand, and made no pretence of doing 
her bidding. 

“I beg ‘your pardon most sincerely,” he 
said, with great humility. “If there had 
been any other method wf obtaining an 
audience, I assure you I should never have 
forced myself upon you, but I was perfectly 
certain that you would refuse to see me if 
my card were sent to you,” 

“You were quite right!” exclaimed Miss 
Gray, haughfily. 

Clinton bowed, a slight flush dyeing his 
pale face. 

“ls is not to speak of myself that I have 
come,” he said, with painful effort, “for J 
am quite aware that would be useless, also; 
but it is with a message from—from your 
old home that I have come. I saw your 
father and—and that other one last night, I 
promised her that I would see you; that I 
would tell you that she has no desire to rob 
you of your home; that I would entreat you 
to return at any cost to her. She even 
agrees that she will leave your father’s house 
for ever if your return cannot be accomplished 
in any other way.” 

“And you have forced yourself upon me in 
order to tell me this?” 

“In order to entreat you to go home. 
You don’t know what you are doing in at- 
tempting to face the world alone. It is 
the most absolute madness. I don’t make 
any plea for myself. I am even willing that 
you should believe me to be the most abject 
scoundrel the world helds; but I cannot see 
you placed in the position that yuu will 
be shortly, and I will not! ‘You don't realize 
it now, perhaps, but you must know that 
your home is the place for you. Come back 
to it, I beseech you to come back to it!” 
“Wait! Has my father asked you to say 
this to me?” 

“No, he knows nothing of it. I come 
from—from Winifred. She begs of you te 
come; I do not think she is quite the vile 
wretch that you have believed—that I have 
believed—for she says that she is willing te 
go in order that she may give you back your 
home. Will you come, Ada?” 

There was almost piteous pleading in the 
man’s voice; but he had taken the surest 
means that lay in his power of making her 
refuse. Man-like, he could not see that he 
was arousing a very demon of jealousy in 
her breast. He read nothing but the coldest 
scorn in her face, when her heart was almost 
bursting with the wildest passion. 

“No,” she answered, icily; “I cannot 
accept an invitation from that woman tc 
return to my father’s house. When he tells 
me that he has discovered her to be what she 
is—when he asks me to return because he ha» 
turned her out—then I shall go, but never a‘ 
her solicitation. Now you are answered, bh 


You are hard of 
heart, dear, and rightly so; but there is much 


“Oh, Ada, not yet! 


that you do not understand. Let me ex- 
plain it to you. Can’t you see how I am 
suffering, or don’t you care? Can’t you see 
that it has all been a hideous mistake? Ada, 
for Heaven’s sake listen to me! Let me ce 
you of that horrible past, that——” 

“Not one word, sir!” she interrupted, her 
voice ringing cold and clear through the 
room. “There is nothing that you can say 
that I should believe. You knew how I 
despised my father for his deception, yet in 
the same hour that ‘you condemned him you 
were preparing as gieat a deception for me 
as my mother suffered at his hands. I thank 
Heaven that I found you out in time for what 
you are—a traitor! Ié you have come here 
for the purpose of discovering what I intend 
to do about telling my father of the scene 
I witnessed in your room, as I belicve you 
have, you may rest content.. I cannot learn 
of those about me. You have nothing to 
fear from me!” 

“Ada!” r 

“There is nothing more to say. Will you 
leave, or shall I ring for a servant to show 
you the door?” 

He turned without a word and left her, his 
head bowed upon his breast. A woman who 
was less angry might have read all his 
bitter suffering, but she saw nothing but 
shame in discovery: in his manner. 

She thought she loathed him, yet when 
the door had closed upon him, and she 
knew that he had gone, she put out her 
arms with a weariness of gesture that deter- 
mination cauld Lot control. There was the 
sound of a fall, and Jane found her lying ou 
the floor. unconscious. when sie entered, 





’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

Winifred was alone in the handsome apart- 
“ment that she called her boudoir. She sat 
in a great chair before a soft coal fire, the 
red glow shining upon her beautiful face 
with curious effect. Her black hair glistened 
like the lights in a biack diamond. There 
was something weird and fantastic in her 
beauty as she sat there unconscious of the 
dazzling picture she was making, and yet 
the expression in her eyes was one that 
would have made even a brave person 
tremble. 

There was a tawny colour in them, and a 
certain wildness that caused them to look 
like those of an untamed beast. It was from 
that, and her recklessness and daring, that 
her associates in the time gone by had given 
her the pseudonym of “The Tigress,” and 
very like one of those gorgeous animals 
she appeared. 

As she sat and gazed, a cruel, cold smile 
curved the corners of her perfect mouth, 
and unconsciously her lips formed her 
‘thoughts aloud. 

“He believed me,” she said, slowly, to 
herself. “He believed that I should abandon 
wealth, luxury, and all my social ambitions 
for that gir) who has chosen to insult me. 
Well, that is as it should be. I will win 
him yet, and I will not do it by giving up 
this wealth, either. But I would give it 
up for him, I would give up all the world! 
The old love has come back to me, just 
when I thought it dead, ten thousand times 
stronger than ever. I will take him from 
her! There must be no failure. I will 
win at any cost—at any costi How I despise 
that girl, Ada Gray! I might have spared 
her if she had but remained here in her 
place, and given him up, but nothing shall 
cause me to do so now. She has sealed her 
own doom. I will have my revenge.” 

There was nothing passionate in her 








his card, knowing that he would be refused 


good enough to leave my room,” 


tones or manner; they were simply coldly 
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cruel. It was not the charge of the hungry 
or angry beast, but simply the detertmination 
to kill, im the eamianal, that which had 
crossed its path. é H 

She was sittimg there, with her head. 
leaning upon her hand, when a timid knock 
sounded upon the door, and her maid 
entered, z 

The Tigress lifted her head and looked 
at the girl, never speaking, ‘but questioning 
her with ‘those wonderful eyes. 

“A gentleman has asked for you, ma- 
dame,” she said, “Mr. Clinton.” 

A quick change passed over the handsome 
face, but it was one the maid could not 
have translated, even had she tried. There 
was a slight hesitation, then Winifred said, 
quietly: 

“Show him up hete; and allow no one to 
interrupt me.” , 

“Yes, madame.” 

Winifred turned as the door closed, and 
looked at herself in the mirror, then slowly 
she stood up, apparently satisfied with what 
she saw. She was standing so, with the 
fire-light still upon her, when Clinton entered. 

His face coloured when he saw her. He 
was not in love with her, not én the east, 
but there would have been something radi- 
cally wreng with the man who would have 
felt no quickening of the bleod in presenee 
of a woman like that. It was like the in- 
fluence of the deadly Imshis that one 
despises, ‘yet seeks. 

If anyone’ had told him that he had realty 
desired to go there to see her he woukl have 
spurned the idea as veriest madness, and yet 
—who shall say it was not true? 

He was neither weak nor wicked, ner 
just nor righteous, but he was a man. with 
all a man’s yielding to unrecognised temp- 
tation, very pardonable, most lovable. 

His hat was still in his hand, his great- 
coat simply thrown back. She did not speak 
as the door closed behind him, but stood 
there with « smile in her eyes that -was* 
absolutely dazzling. 

“IT have come to tell you about--Miss 
Gray,” he said, with peculiar abruptmess. 

“T am: glad of amy reason that brings 
you. The room 4s warm, Arthur. ‘Take 
off your overctat and give me your hat.” 

“No, thank you, I have come only for a 
moment, and the warmth can make no 
difference.” : : ee 

“But at least you will sit down?” 





“No. I saw Miss Gray last night.” 

“ Well?” cp 

“She will not return here witheut her | 
father’s invitation, mor even then sc long | 
as you remain in the house.” 

She made ia gesture of despair that was | 
almost genius in the line of acting. 

“Then I am afraid it is hopeless!” nd 
exclaimed. “You don’t know’ Mr. Gray so: well | 
as I do, perhaps. I might persuade him te | 
give the invitation if I were to remain, but 
never if I were to go. What.am‘I to do?” 

“Have you ever thought that if you are 
sincere in your efforts to do right you might 
tell him the truth?” 

She hesitated for a moment, then cried out, 
passionately : 

“I have thought of it, but what good 
would it do? Be reasonable, Arthur. TI 
must ive. You understand : that. If it 
would bring me one day or hour nearer you, 
I would give up—Heaven itself. But it 
would not, and my sacrifice would be with- 
out avail. Myr..Gray is. stabborn, self-willed, 
ignoble, if you will. He is not fond of his 
daughter. She has always been a restraint 
upon him, and he has enrbraced with alacrity 
this opportunity that she herself has offered. 
He is glad to have her gone. My going 
would not have her back.” 

“Curse him!” 

“Perhaps if I should go to her she might | 





isten to me. I should be willing to hamble 
myself to Aer in auy way that a woman: 
could te bring her here, Will yeu let me 
try?” 

He shook his head. 

“It would be utterly useless. She would 
not listen.” 

“Then what am I to do?” she erie, dcs- 
perately, “Why did I ever come back here? 
I have seen you, it has aroused all the old 
agony of living. If I were only dead, and 
owt of the way, you might be happy, “my 
darling; and I would give my life, my very 
soul, to see you that, for I love you, Arthur. 
I love you as I always have, as I always 
must. Tell me what to do, dear heart, 
and I will do it for love of you!” 

She had crept up to him slowly as 
she was speaking, crept up with that slew, 
scarcely perceptible movement that is ‘so 
fascinating in the animal, and as she ceased 
Clinton found her arms about his neck. 
He never knew how they got there, he searcely 
realizei that she had approached him, yet 
her intoxicating breath was upon: his cheek. 
He felt weak and faint, and as if he had not 
the power to unwind her arms frem about 
him. He had grown white as death. 

The pleading in her face suddenly changed 
to an almost savage fierceness, yet the very 
change held him spell-bound. She lifted 
her tall form upon tip-toe, and kissed him 
full upon the lips. 

He stood there like a supported dead man. 

The soft arms, from whieh the loose sleeves 
had falien back, tightened a trifle. She was 
closer to him. Her eyes looked into his; her 
perfumed breath scorched him like a delicious 
sun; her lips touched him again. 

“Arthur,” she whispered—“my darling!” 

And then he came to himself. 

He uttered a low groan, and tore her arms 
from about him. He ftung her from him 
with a violence that would have crushed 
anotker woman, and, without a word, literally 
fled from the room. 

The door closed behind him with a flerce 
bang; and, sitting upon the floor -where she 
had fallen, Winifred listened for the closing 
of the lower door. She heard it, and a 
low, almost hysterical laugh, fell from her 
lips. 

Her eyes glittered and flashed in the fire- 
light with « wild triumph that made her 
supremely beautiful. She did not get up 
from the flocr, but sat‘there, leaning against 
the chair she had deserted at his entrance. 

“Victory!” she whispered, “it-meuns vic- 
tery in the end! I never had this power 
ever him in the past. I shall succeed. Ada 


|'Grav, I shall have my revenge upon “on 


and I shal) have your lover, also!” 


, ew 


OHAPTER XmMil. 


Ada was half an hour late in reporting 
at the office the following morning. Her 
eyes were a trifle swollen as if from sleepless- 
ness, and there were dark shadows under them 
that gave some faint indication of the mental 
torture she had endured during the long 
hours of. the night, but she smiled bravely at 
the city editor when he glanced up from his 
desk at her. 

“Late?” he exclaimed, with an intonation 
that had more of indulgence than of reproach 
in it, “Don’t you know that. is an unpardon- 
able fault?” 

He asked the question as -a man might 
who was amusing himself with a child, and 
not as an employer speaks to his employee. 
It touched her in a peculiarly sensitive point 
that morning, for she was feeling more like 


| indulging her own grief than attending to 
| any business, 


But she had life to face, she 
told herself, and had not time for mourning. 





“TI know it is unpardonabie,” she answered, 
falteringly. “It shail not occur again-” 

“IT am afraid you have not. slept well;” he 
said, quietly. “That will never do. You 
will have’ to learn to be like those professional 
go-as-you-please - walkers, so that you can 
drop down at any time, sleep ten minutes 
or an hour, as you have the opportunity, and 
start again, if you want to succeed in news 
paper work. It is not easy, Miss Gray.” 

“Perhaps one ought-to be thankful that it 
is not. One does not have time ‘to’ think 
of one’s self under those: circumstances, What 
is it this morning, Mr. Clarke? I shall try 
to do better than I did yesterday.” 

“You must not be discouraged if you 
don’t,” he said, kindly. “Just let me help 
you for a few days, and you'll get in herness,” 

“But you have your own work toot” 

“Never so much but -that I ‘have half 
an hour to devote to.a fellow-man er weman.* 

“Do you mean to tell me that you do this 
for all the beginners: here i” 

He laughed a little. 

“Well, I’m not quite such a self-contained 
Christian association as that,” he wnswered, 
“but I don’t allow a@ person to dose: his or 
her position beeause the first. few days don’t 
go exactly straight. Rubinstein did not 
learn to play the piano by intuition, and we 
will nt acknowledge that our art.in its way 
is less than his. One can’t expeet.a novice 
to fall into line like an old worker, rand it 
goes without saying that there must -be 
novices in the world just the same, as_babies. 
You see the .analgous positions, of course. 
Still, I am not trying to constitute myself 
a whole charity organization, Miss Gray. I 
try to render any assistance in. my pewer 
to those whom I like, or who .arouse .amy 
sympathy.” ' 

“How good you are!” 

She said it with earnest enthusiasm, aud 
he had the grace to flush. 

“Don’t ‘overestimate me,” he said, with 
a smile. “I am not good at ail. My faults 
overbalance my virtues by long odds; but 
if there is any instruction you want, any 
assistance yeu require, I shall appreciate it 
as an honour if you will call upon me.” 

“Thank you a thousand times! I don't 
know how. to express my appreciation?” 

“There is no need that you should. Wait 
until I haye done something to be thanked 
for. Let me see what you are to. do to-day. 
+Oh, I remember!” 

He ‘detailed to her the interview that he 
wished her to secure, the poimts that he 
desired to obtaim; and, with a little less 
enthusiasm than she had expertenced ‘the 
day before, she went upon her’ errattd. 

It was not such an easy interview to se- 
cure as the one of the day preceding, ‘She 
found the subject uncommunicative ‘and in- 
clined to be rude. There was ‘a ‘lack of 
civility in her reception and ‘treatment ‘that 
cut her sensitive spirit to the quick. ‘More 
than once the hot, indignant tears had arisen 
to her eyes, but she forced them back, end 
went on with her work as bravely as -she 
could. 

But the infommation she obtined ‘was 
meagre enough—she seargely realized ‘how 
meagre until: she had returned 'to tlie. office 
and sat down to write her article. 

Her head was athing, and a film ‘wes 
gathering before her-eyes. She, the courted 
daughter of the millionaire, had been insylted 
jalmest, and it was the first time in all hey 
life. 

Perhaps she would have felt it less deeply 
had she not’ been in the half-hysterical mood 
in which the scene with Arthur Clinton hed 
left her, ‘but it seemed to her that she was 
incapable of thinking as she sat there. 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and 
waited for # little while, hoping that awful, 
‘dense stupidity would leaye her, but it seemed 
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to inerease*instead. Sh2-heaved a great sigh 

of relief ‘when she saw -Olarke making his 

way towards her, | 

“Well?” he -exclaimed, smiling kindly. 

The smile, the kindmess, seemed to get 
into her heart, somehow, and soothe her. 

“I am so glad you ‘have come,” she said, 
with a sigh. “I mever could have believed 
myself so unutterably stupid. I-don't know 
what is the matter with me, but I can write 
nothing. I don’t even get an idea into 
my head. I guess it is all a failure, and 
that I shall have ‘to give it up.” 

She spoke plaintively, hopelessly, and as she 
would have believed impossible for her to speak 
to Clarke two days befere. She had begun 
by disliking him, .yet here she was already 
appealing to him as if be were her most 
trusted friend. If she had thought of it at 
all it would have appeared singular, but she 
did not, 

The man’s fatal fascination was at work, 
though she would have laughed the idea to 
scorn if it had been suggested to her. 

He leaned over her, and looked at‘ the 
blank paper below her pencil. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed. “Fancy giving 
up French because you could not carry on 
a conversation after your first lesson. Let 
me see. What did that old duffer say to 
you?” 

oo described the scene as accurately as she 
could, 

“Ah, my dear child,” he exclaimed, when 
she had ‘finished, “you must not mind such 
little things as that in this world. Should 
you be offended if a bea stung you? It does 
not know anything élse. “You must judge 
what a person does by his mental capacity, 
and not by the act itself. There are certain 
times when you can avoid ‘bores as you can 
bees, but the lives of reporters are peculiarly 
afflicted with them. Gome, let us see what 
we can do with this.” 

She brightened and smiled as she saw how 
quickly and easity the work grew under 
his deft hand, but it ‘was net quite finished 
when he was called away. 

“There! You must complete it.” he 
exclaimed, “kindly, “I’ve got to go. You'll 
know how to continue. ‘Bring it to me when 
it is finished. There is améther assignment 
for you. Good-bye!” 

He nodded ‘to ‘her pleasantly, and was off, 
failing to see ‘the tired, burning “eyes that 
were ‘fixed upon ‘him. 

The little interview, the assistance she 
had received, seemed to put new ‘life into 
Ada, and She wrote rapidity for some moments, 
finishing the article’in a ‘brilliant style that 
astonished even herself. She was about to 
rise from the desk, with some degree of 
pride Mm her success, When ‘she -saw a girl 
standing there ‘looking down ‘upon ‘her, 

There was such a weary, - tired expression 
in the eyes, ‘such a jaded, faded took about 
the face that if appeared almost old. Yet 
it had been | pretty in ‘the ‘past. ‘There were 
lines of sach sgeny as \Ada had never seen 
in any countenance befere, and her whele 
heart went outito the gin. 

She was: very ‘plainly, almost poorly dressed, 
hut ‘her voice was -seft, and indicated the 
breeding of the lady as-she spoke. 

“You are ‘Miss Gray, are you not?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered Ada. 

“And I am Dot:Gravyen. We are fellow- 
reporters, I think, and it seemed to me that 
there might :be seme way that I could 
help you, I am an old hand at the business, 
and I know it is not casy .at first.” 

“Tt is very, good of you,” exclaimed Ada, 
gratefully, “I.searcely know how to thank you 
for such a kindness, but Mr. Olerke has 
undertaken to show me. I would not have 


. She had not the power to lift her voice 


| dressed, and yet she wanted to make sure 


your Offer,” she continued, quickly, as an 
inscrutable expression crossed Dot Oraven’s 
face, “for I should only be too glad to accept, 
another day. It seems to me that you are 
all wonderfully good to your new associates.” 

“You may consider it an impertinence, 
Miss Gray,” exclaimed Dot, her voice fal- 
tering almost piteously, “but at the risk of 
offending you I must speak one word of 
warning to you, as I would have another do 
to my young sister who had recognised her 
danger. You must not always accept the 
friendships that are offered you. ‘There is 
an old story in the Bible that beautiful 
girls would always do well to remember. It 
is the one of the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden. Eye loathed it at first, but you recall 
how she was driven from the garden in dis- 
grace because of it. The Gardens of Eden 
are things of the past, Miss Gray, but the 
serpents are here just the same, sometimes 
in the grass—and sometimes in newspaper 
offices!” 

She spoke swiftly, hoarsely. Her tired 
eyes blazed under her earnestness. Ada 
drew back, half. frightened by the words she 
did not at all understand. 10 seemed to her 
that the woman was crazy, and yet there was 
something curiously fascinating in the 
burning manner. 

She trembled as one does under an in- 
fluence that one camnot combat, and it was 
@® |genuine relief when she glanced up 
end saw Clarke beside them. 

Det Craven’s pale face coloured as she, 
too, recognised him. He had not heard 
what she had said, and she knew it, but 
she would have preferred that he should not 
have seen her in conversation with Ada. 

“Miss Craven,” he said, coldly, “your 
article is wanted. Will you kinily attend 
to it at once?” 

She bowed and left them without a word. 

“Who is she?” whispered Ada, feeling that 


higher. 

“A poor. girl who does her work faithfully, 
but is wrong in the head,” he answered, 
serenely. “I am wyery sorry for her, but 
she is one of the worst cranks I ever knew. 
I will tell you her story some day.” 

They walked out together from the office, 
and as Ada went she turned and looked at 
Dot Craven, 

The wild, despairing eyes were fixed on 
her pleadingly. 


GHAPTER XIV. 


“There is a lady in the drawing-room to 
see you, madame.” 

Winifred glanced up from the novel she 
had been making a pretence of reading, and 
stifled a yawn. 

“A lawly?” she repeated, “Where is her 
card?” 

“She would give none, madame. She 
said she had ealled upen a matter of business, 
and that her name was not necessary.” 
“Business? Why, I have no business with 
anyone. Stay! I wonder if it could be 
Ada Gray?” 

She had put the question to herself. and not 
to the maid, and ‘therefore waited for no 
reply. She rose hurriedly, and | briefly 
surveyed herself in a mirror. She knew that 
she was beautiful, that she was faultlessly 


that she should appear at her best before 
her husband’s daughter. 

She paused for a-moment to be entirely 
sure of her aplomb before lifting the portiere: 
between the hall and ‘drawing-room, then 
very quietly entered. 

A lady came out from the shadow and 
stood there facing her. A curious pallor 





you think for the world: that I am. declining |! 


women spoke for some time; then, in «spite 
of being the one most surprised, Winifred 
was the first to break the silence. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, my dear 
Gertrude,” she said, with a céld sneer, 
“May I ask to what I am indebted ‘for this 
honour?” 

“Not to any desire to quarrel with you,” 
answered the actress, endeavouring to ‘speak 
without emotion. “I heard that you ‘had 
—married Oscar Gray, and I wanted’te coms 
here myself and see if it were realy true.” 

“Well, you have come. You -see ‘that 
it is really true. “What else?” 

“T scarcely know,” answered the girl, 

ity, “I hoped so much that it was a 
mistake! I hated so to know ‘that -you 
have added this—crime to the ‘many ‘that 
you ‘have coramitted; for it is a crime!” 

“J see that-you ‘have ‘not fot ver ‘your 
inclination ‘to preach!” exclaimed ‘Winifred, 
flippanitly. “If you ‘have come for the ‘pur 
pose of telling me that I have committed a 
crime, Yyou-may spare yourself the ‘trouble. 
I know it aswell as you do.” 

“Oh, Winifred!” ; 

“My dear girl, let up! ‘You ‘know per- 
fectly well that heroics never did ge with 
me. Fortunately, you don’t have to live my 
life forme, nor be punished for my offences. 
Let that suffice, won’t you? I. did mot ask 

to come here. ‘The fact is, dear, ‘that 

‘Gon’t think it is quite the thing, anyway, 
for ‘Mrs. Gray to receive actresses. I would 
not hurt your feelings for the «world, but I 
fency society might frown upon sath a 
thing, and I can’t»risk that. ‘Simce -you:are 
here, however, I-ean Jeave word with the 
servants that: mo one élse is to be admitted, 
and you may as well have a cup of tea. 
No one ‘will know you are bere if I van get 
you out quietly.” 

The cold, sneering words cut Gertrude 
Frith to the quick, though she would ever 
have acknowledged their power ‘over her. 
Her face coloured slightly, ‘but she made 
%. gesture ef deprecation. 

“I have no desire for tea’ and I haye not 
come to talk with you about society,” she 
answered, icily. 


Miss Pyrith to do likewise. 
“You won’t expect me to stand, J iam sure, 
through this indefinite interview. (I must 
beg sof you, however, to make it as brief 
as <possible, because my- husband may be in 
soon, and I don’t wish him to knw that 
L have relatives on. the stage. It is atwociously 
disreputable, you "know. By the way, is it 
possible :that you are hard up, and have 
come |to me for money? If so, speak. J 
am absolutely rolling in wealth.” 

“I-would mot touch a penny of your vile 
money—the, price of your henour and ef our 
poor mother’s broken .heart—if I were 
‘staving!” cried the actress, passionately. 
“How dare you speak, tome like this? How 
dare you?” 

“My dear sister, don’t do the heroic with 
me. .That sort of thing goes very well 
behind the: footlights, but it. is awfully: trying 
in the privacy of one’s own house. Pray, 


| Spare me.” 


“You are utterly devoid ef heart—entirely 
without conscience!” 

“So I have been told before. 
way, how is mother?” 

“Dead!” 

The tone of the voice, the. brevity of the 
speech, yould have sent an electric shock 
through another woman, but’ Winifred. merely 
elevated her shoulders a tvifle in surprise. f 
“Indeed!” she exclaimed, indifferently, 
“T had no idea of. that. When, did it occur?” - 
“1 will answer no questious of yours. can 
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cerning her. You broke her heart. Her 
death lies at the threshold of your conscience, 
and some day God will hold you to answer 
to the charge. I have not come here to 
tall to you of this, but——” 

“What a relief!” cut in Mrs. Gray, sotto 
voce. 

—“But,” continued Gertrude, to ask you if 
you are aware that Arthur Clinton lives in 
London?” 

“Quite aware. In fact, he is my most 
frequent visitor.” ‘ 

“What?” 


“Yes. Queer, isn’t it? It is an odd | 
world. Who would ever have thought that | 


Arthur and I would have been dear friends.” 
“It is not true! I won’t believe it! He 
could never be guilty of so vile an act. 
And what have ~you done with Ada Gray?” 
“Oh, that little spit-fire?” asked Winifred, 
With an amused laugh. “She is a regulur little 
Corsican. She has sworn eternal vengeance 
against me, and'I should not be surprised if 
the vendetta were to turn up at any moment.” 

“You have treated her outrageously.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Winifred, sharply. “2 
have done nothing to her. I am her father’s 
wife, and—” : 

“You are nothing of the kind! ‘You are a 
vile creature, whom the world should Know for 
what you are! Now, let me tell you, Winifred. 
I have stood by and seen you do many vile 
and wicked things, but I won’t see you treat 
this girl in the way you are doing. I have 
come here to-day to command you to leave 
this place. I will not aid and abet your crimes 
by keeping silent any longer, and I tell you 
plainly that unless you restore to that pure 
and innocent girl alll that she has lost 
through you, I will not only tell Oscar Gray, 
but the whole world, the story of your life.” 
__ “Who would believe you?” 

“Everyone; especially when I can bring for- 
ward sach proof as Philip Carr.” 

Winifred was upon her feet in an instant, 
her eyes blazing with a fierce fury that 


made her indeed the tigress that she was | 


called. '* . 

“Philip Carr!” she repeated, savagely, 
“You lie! He died years ago!” 

“He is not dead. When you went through 
that mad form of ceremony with Arthur 
Clinton, you knew he was not dead. He 
was alive, and he was then as he is now— 
your husband!” 

“T tell you it is a lie!” 

“And I tell you that it is true! I know 
where he is, and he has the proof of what 
I say. Not wanting to see my wretched 
sister the inmate of a penitentiary is the 
reason that I have not spoken long ago, but 
I will not seé so many lives wrecked to save 
myself and her, and I will speak at any 
cost. Now, will you go?” 

There was a long silence, during which 
the two women gazed into each other's eyes, 
each apparently measuring her adversary’s 
strength. 

“No!” hissed Winifred, through her closed 
teeth, leaning forward until her burning 
eyes actually seemed to scorch her sister, “I 
will not go! I will give up nothing! 
Tell this thing if you will. Have 
me tried and sent to the penitentiary, if it 
pleases you. But do you think there is 
nothing I can do in return$ Pouf! You 
think you can deceive me? Do you suppose 
that I believed you when you said that our 
mother was dead? Ha, ha! I knew that 
you lied! There are others in the family 
who are no freer of crime than I am myself 
Do you think that I don’t know the 
story of Frederic Vere? Ha, ha, ha, ha! 
My dear sister, on the day that you publish 
my story to the world & shall tell that of 
your idolized mother. On the day that the 
Penitentiary closes its doors upon me, she 








‘shall be my companion. You see our 
weapons are alike. We meet upon even 
ground. You are free to speak when you 
will We are both forewarned and fore- 
armed,” 

She stepped back, and looked at the girl, 
who stood staring at her in almost stupid 
amazement. 

A dense silence seemed to settle upon them 
then, with a long quivering sigh, Gertrude 
twrned and tottered from the room, speaking 
never 2 word. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Matters at “The Mercury” office seemed 
to progress no better than they had done at 
first. In spite of the talent that she had 
shown before attempting the life of a jour- 
nalist, Ada did not succeed, 

Her interviews were not successful. her 
writings lacked the spirit that even her letters 
contained at one time. She seemed to have 
lost her tact, and nothing was as it had 
been in the old days. She perfectly realized 


that but for the kindness of John Olarke she | 


would have been forced to have given it up 
long ago from sheer inability to proceed. 

And how that hurt her pride only you who 
have been similarly circumstanced can ever 
know. 

She found herself, at the end of the first 
week, jaded, worn out mentally and physically, 
utterly depressed, and entirely discouraged. 
She was too proud to seek a reconciliation 
with her father, and she knew him sufficiently 
well to be fully aware that he would have 
refused it if she had, unless she consented to 
receive Winifred Trevor in her mother’s place; 
and that even starvation would never have 
brought her to contemplate. 

Jane had imagined that her mistress could 
never have lived in the small, stuffy single 
room of a boarding house, so that she had 
secured for her a tiny parlour, fitted up 
neatly, though with extreme plainness, and a 
small bed-room adjoining; and two pounds a 
week was nothing to meet even so little an 
expense as that, and Ada saw that the 
money she had brought with her from home 
would not last long. 

She was sitting there in the parlour, leaning 
wearily back in a great chair, with closed 
eyes, thinking of it all, when Jane entered. 
She opened her eyes fur a moment, then closed 
them again, with a short sigh. : 

“Are you very tired, Miss Ada?” she 
asked. “Won’t you let me get you a glass 
of champagne? You know how it always 
revived you in the old days.” 

A wan smile, half cynical, wholly weary, 
{ouched the girl’s lips, but she did not open 
ler eyes. 

“T am afraid our champagne days are over 
and done with,” she said. sadly. “I might 
as well confess it to you, Jane, I am an 
utter failure. I think, with all that I have 
endured during the last month, that is per- 
haps the hardest of all to bear. It sound: 
peculiar to say that. But I started out so 
bravely, I believed so much in my own 
ability, I trusted so much to myself; and 
now to be compelled to own myself a 
failure! Ah, it is hard, very hard!” 

“But it is not so bad as that. Give your-’ 
self time. No one ever succeeded at any- 
thing in a day.” 

Ada shook her head, while a slow tear 
trickled from beneath her closed lids. 

“Don’t try to console me with false hopes, 
Jane,” she said, miserably. “It is true. 
und the best thing I can do is to look the 
‘ruth squarely in the’ face. I have failed. 
{ find that I could make no better progress 
‘n @ lawyer’s office; for while I was an expert 
ypewriter as a millionaires’s daughter, I am 
acthing when compared with professionals. 





My hands seem tied, a film comes before my, 
eyes, and the key-board vanishes. Oh, it 
is so cruelly absurd, these superficial ideas 
we get of what real work is like! Heaven 
only knows what will become of me, Jane!” 

Before her maid could think of any con- 
soling words with which to reply, a gentle 
knock sounded upon fhe door. Jane opened 
it, thinking it to be one of the servants, and 
was surprised to see a gentleman standing 
there. He did not wait for her permission, 
but stepped into the room almost before Ada 
had seen him. 

“You must pardon me if this is an intru- 
sion,” he said, taking Ada’s hand, “but the 
servant sent me here.” 

“You are quite welcome. Mr. Clarke,” she 
answered, wiping the tears from her eyes. 
“It is an unexpected pleasure.” 

“I hope nothing unpleasant hag occurred?” 
he said, anxiously. 

“No,” she replied, wearily. 

“But you are crying! I hope you will not 
be offended that I speak of it.” 

She smiled, but there was 1% quiver about 
the sweet lips that told how near the tears 
were still. 

“T am tircd; that is all,” she replied. 
“You know a woman always cries when she 
is very: tired.” 

“It has been terribly hard upon you,” he 
said, sympathetically. 

“Yes. Won’t you lay your coat and hat 
over there and sit down? I see Jane has 
gone, or I should not ask you to be your own 
servant.” 

“It is a genuine pleasure to be so upon 
occasions; but I am afraid that J] have called 
at an inopportune time. You ought to be in 
bed.” 

“It is very good of you to come, and I 
should not be in bed if you had not. What 
is the use of going to bed? I can’t sleep 
when I do.” . 

“ Why?” 

“Does one ever know the réason for that? 
I don’t. know, but I fel that it is killing me!” 

“I am afraid you arc worrying about the 
office ?” 

“Perhaps I am. I have discovered that 
[ must resign my position there, and it is a 
great grief to me.” 

“Resign! Why?" 

“Because I am not competent. I have 
done nothing but make @ mess of things 
ever since I have been there, and but for 
you I;should have been discharged after one 
day’s trial.” 

“But then I was there, you see. You 
have not given yourself a chance to get into 
the thing.” 

“I have given myself sufficient chance to 
discover that I am an utter failure as a re- 
porter, and I tell you frankly, Mr, Clarke, 
that I am terribly discouraged. I feel 
ashamed of myself that I cannot speak more 
calmly of it. I hope you will forgive me.” 

The uncontrollable tears were pouring over 
the beautiful face, and almost before even 
he had realised what he was doing, Clarke 
was upon his knees with his arms about her. 

“Don’t!” he whispered, passionately. “It 
breaks my heart to see you weep! Why 
should you be distressed like this? It is so 
foolish, so unnecessary. Give it all up—for 
me, Ada! I love you! Let me take your 
hurdens upon my shoulders, my darling. Is 
there any hope that you could ever love me, 
Ada?” 

She had dried her eyes and was looking 
at him in astonishment. 

“You are too good to me, Mr. Clarke,” 
she whispered. “I never dreamed of this. I 
can’t tell you how grateful I am to you, but 
{ can’t do what you ask me. I can be no 
man’s wife.” 

He hung his head for a moment, and a 
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slight flush stole into his cheek; bnt it was 
gone when he lifted his eyes and looked at 
her. 


“But you are so alone in the world!” he 
pleaded. “You may not love me now, but 
I will be patient. Don’t refuse to listen to 
me, Ada. I know that our acquaintance 
has been brief, but I think I Joved you the 
firs; moment I ever saw you with a fervour 
that nothing but life could end. Promise me 
that you will not command me to abandon 
all hope, my darling.” 

‘A’ mad idea had surged into her head, and 
as it became stronger and deeper she sat 
straight and stern, looking at him and through 
him and beyond him, seeing nothing with 
the physical eye, but only the mental review 
of imagination. 

Why shouldn’t she do it? Why should she 
not become his wife? It would convince 
Arthur Olinton that he had ndt broken her 
heart. It would give her the advantage of 
her father, and it would free her of that 
shame with which failure had stamped her. 

Her breath came quickly and in short 
gasps; a brilliant crimson burned in her cheeks 
and a curious light danced in her eyes. She 
did not attempt to withdraw the hand which 
he had taken, but instead her delicate fingers 
closed about his. 

“T wish I could!” she exclaimed, in a hoarse 
whisper. “I wish I could!” 

Qlarke was intoxicated with her words and 
manner, The touch of her slim fingers 
seemed to madden him. 

“Then, why not?” he asked, passionately. 
“I love you. There is nothing that I would 
not do for your sake. But give me permis- 
sion to adore you, Ada. it is all that I ask.” 

“But you would not be satisfied with what 
I have to give. ‘You would demand as much 
as you yield, and I haye not that in my 
power, I——” 

“I should be satisfied with anything at 
first until I had the time to teach you to love 
me. You see, [ do not fear failure, for such 


love as mine must beget love in time. Ada, | 


give me permission to try.” 
She rose suddenly with a look of deter- 
mination upon her lovely face that sent a 


curious thrill through him. She still: held’ 


his hand, while he knelt there. Her face 
was flushed crimson. ‘The reaction from her 
despairing mood had come with interest. 

“Yes, I will!” she cried, doggedly. “I 
may never be able to repay you with love, 
but you shall have everything else that a 
wife cam give. Mr. Clarke, from the bottom 
of my heart I thank you.” 

It was a peculiar spwech for her to make: 
but her great, almost uncontrellable excite- 
ment had communicated itself to him. He, 
too, was flushed and trembling. 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her 
passionately. She shrunk back, and in a 
hoarse whisper exclaimed: 

“Please go—please leave me now! I 
can’t ‘stand it any longer just at present. 
For Heaven's sake, go quickly!” 

And he went without another word or 
caress—went with an infernal smile upon his 
face that even Mephistopheles never wore. 
He half staggered under his triumph as he 
descended the step and passed into the 
Street. 

“Heavens!” he exclaimed, as the cool air 
fell gratefully upon his heated face, “I believe 
1 am in love with her in reality. I am afraid 
I should be tempted to marrz her, if it were 


not that I have a wife already!” 





OHAPTER XVI. 


Tt was with a weary, lagging step that 
Dot Craven mounted the stairs that led to 


her plain little home. ‘ 





She was not a brilliant girl, but there was 
about her a determination that brought her a 
certain degree of success, and, while she 
was not a great journalist, she was always to 
be relied upon. Her articles were well 
written, and not without force. Her salary 
was a comparatively good one; but she worked 
early and late for it, and spent the greater 
part of it for doctors’ bills and medical stuffs. 

Life was a terribly hard struggle for her, 
for there was that within her breast that was 
worse than the canker at the heart of the 
rose; but it was with a smile that completely 
transformed her suffering countenance that 
she opened the door of her little apartment. 

“Is it you, Dot?” a small, piping voice 
cried out from the other end of the room. 
“Oh, I am so giad! 1 have been watching 
the clock for more than an hour and counting 
the seconds. There has seemed to be a 
whole week in that hour.” 

Dot crossed the room quickly and took 
the little creature in her arms, kissing her 
tenderly. It was the form of a child, ap- 
parently not more than six years of age, 
and yet the face contradicted the impression, 
and made you understand that she was thir- 
teen or fourteen at least. It was a strangely 
shrivelled, shrunken form that lay helplessly 
upon the couch, scarcely able to move a 
finger, and yet with a brain as active as 
that of a full-grown woman. It gave one a 
shiver to look at her, and yet she was the 
only light in Dot Craven’s life. 

“I have come as soon as I could, darling,” 
she said, gently. 

“IT know that,” answered the child, “but 
you are late just the same. Uh, Dot, how 
tired you look! They are killing you down 
there. Why don’t you do less, dear? You 
Waste your money upon me, and are working 
yourself to death to provide me with luxuries 
that I do not need.” 

“Luxuries!” repeated Dot, giancing about 
the room with a bitter smile in her eyes. 

“Yes, luxuries!” exclaimed Belle. “For 
those things that one does not really need 
are luxuries. I don’t need that bird thnt 
you have to buy seed for. I don’t need the 
dog that you must purchase meat for. I 
don’t need flowers and jelly and wine. All 
those things are luxuries, and you are buying 
them with your health.” 

“My! what a wise woman it is becoming!” 
laughed Dot. “And what should you do, 
pray, without the bird to sing} to you and the 
dog to play with you during the long hours 
that you .are forced to stay here almost 
alone ?” 

“Much better than I should do without 
you, and that is what it will come to if you 
don’t let up. I swallow all the doctor’s 
stuffs, but you need them much more than 
I. I have never stood upon my feet a single 
time since ‘I was four years old, and yet you 
are the much more likely to die of the two. 
kt frightens ma to death when I look at you, 
for, oh, Dot, what should I do without you?” 

There were tears in the elder girl’s eyes, 
but her voice was cheery as she replied: 

“Nonsense! You will never have to do 
without me. I was never betver in my life.” 

“Tt is not true! Do you think I cannot see 
how it is? Why, within the last week you 
have changed so that your best friend would 
not recognise you. Take this glass and look 
at yourself,” 

“I am certainly not beautiful, am I?” 
asked Dot, grimly, as she glanced at the re- 


flection in the little hand-mirror Belle lifted } 


from the table by her side. 

" “And you used to be lovely. It made me 
feel fresh and strong to look at you as you 
flitted about the room; but now—oh, what 
is happening to you every day?..Is it so 
much worse than it was?” 





Dot rose and walked to the other side of 
the room. Her back was to her sister, but 
that did not keep the quick eyes of the 
sufferer from understanding that there was 
much to conceal. She took off her hat and 
jacket quietly, as she replied: 

“No; it is no worse than it was, Belle. 
But don’t let us speak of it, dear. I am 
afraid I am overtired and just a littie in- 
clined to be hysterical. I am not going out 
again to-night, and we will give poor little 
Polly an evening off.” 

“I’m so glad! Come and sit by me, won't 
you, dear?” 

“Certainly, my darling. But there is # 
knock at the door, Let me see whv it ig, 
first.” : 

She flung the door open, and her eyes 
lighted with a momentary gleam of pleasure 
as she recognised her visitor. 

“You, Mr. Clinton!” she cried, gladly. 
“How delightful! Come in!” 

Arthur entered the little room, and after 
he had shaken hands ‘with the sisters, he 
opened a parcel of exquisite flowers and 
handed them to Belle. 

“How good you are!” she exclaimed, with 
tears standing thickly in her eyes. “Every- 
one is so good to me! It is easier, after all, 
sometimes to be a helpless criple than it is 
to be forced to work like a, slave.” 

She glanced at Dot as she spoke, and 
Arthur’s eyes followed hers. He was some- 
what startled at the change in her. 

“What is it?” he asked, kindly. “You 
are overworked, child. You are killing 
yourself.” 

“Don’t put that into Belle’s head any 
deeper than it is, Mr. Clinton!” she exclaimed, 
with a faint smile. “There is nothing the 
matter with me. I am tired, that is all. I 
am going to-have a nice long evening at 
home, and I shall look like a new person to- 
morrow.” 

“It seems to me that you have fever!” 
cried Arthur, earnestly. “Take care. You 
are tempting fate too far. You will kill 
yourself. It is foolish of you to believe 
that you can work like this. Why, your 
hands are scorching hot!” 

“It is not the work,” she said, dully. 
“That is all that keeps me alive, I think. 
Don’t let us talk of it, for heaven’s sake! 
It is enough to live in it during all the hours 
of the horrible day, without going over it 
at night.” 

She ended with @ little hysterical sob, and 
Arthur stroked the hand he held almost ten- 
derly 

While they were sitting so in silence, no 
one of the three feeling able to break it, a 
knock sounded, and without permission Ned 
Brunton entered. There was an evidence of 
relief in the manner of each, ad both Arthur 
and Dot arose with alacrity to receive him. 

“What a pleasant surprise to have you 
both here!” exclaimed Dot. “Why, this is 
a regular gala night!” 

“Yes, we must celebrate it in some way,” 
cried Clinton, genially. Let me send for 
some champagne.” 

“No, don’t,” said Ned. “That is, not on 
my account, I have only come for a momeut 
to tell Dot something.” 

“Not that there is anything for me to do 
to-night, I hope.” 

“No, not that. ” 

“What then?” 

of ° 

He paused and glanced at her half ap- 
pealingly. 

She hesitated for a moment while her face 
grew scarlet; then, with a gesture of depreca- 
tion, she cried, bitterly: 

“Go on, Ned. We. are all friends here. 
Mr. Clinton knows all that I do, and ”— 
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proudly—‘“there is no reason why I’ should 
wish to conceal anything from. him.” 

Still Brunton looked embarrassed for a 
moment, then replied slowly: 


| 


“It is nothing, after all, that I have to | 


tell you, only—only that I am afraid it is as 
we feared. About Clarke, you know.” 

“What about him?” 

The question was put almost breathlessly. 
It seemed to anger the young reporter still 
more against the city editor of “The Mer- 
cury,” and he answered hofly: 

“What we feared about the last addition 
to the staff, you know. I was passing her 
house this evening, purely Ly aecident, and 
I saw him coming out. I can read every 
thought that comes into his cursed head, and 
L knew by the smile upon his face that things 


| “ Ah, sir,” was the reply, “ she would ‘have done 


| then. Weallers stop fer a man with a crutch.” 


were going to suit his infernal taste. ‘He has | 


got her in the toils at last.” 

Dot’s hands were closely clasped, her eyes 
were burning, her face white as death. 

“T have seen how it was going for the 
last few days,” she cried. “There is nothing 
thaf I can do to save her, and yet I see 
clearly what a horrible fate it is that is 
awaiting her. Death would be ten thousand 
times preferable for her. Good Heavens! 
We must do something to save her; but 
what can it be?” 

Arthur Olinton had listened with almost 


rigid intent to the conversation. His brows | 


were drawn tv .a straight line, his lips were 
compressed and as colourless as ashes. 

He leaned forward and touched Ned Brun- 
ton on the shoulder, his voice sounding like 
nothing human as he cried out: 


| them on your lap.” 


“Who is it that Clarke is trying to wrong? | 


Speak quickly!” 

“A young lady who joined us but a short 
time ago—Miss Ada Gray. Surely, you must 
have heard-—” 

But he did not finish his sentence. The 


white-heat rage of Clinton’s face startled him | 


into silence. 

“But,” he gasped, “he may desire to 
marry her, and ‘4 

“That is impossible. He is married al- 
ready!” 

Clinton straightened himself. 
were like ballg of fire. 

“You need not be alarmed,” he said, with 
wonderful self-control. “If he but harms a 
single hair of her head, or causes one breath 
of scandal to touch her fair name, I will kill 
him! ‘That I swear!” 


(To be continued.) 











FACETI®. 





PROBABLY one of the most trying times ina 
man’s life is when he introduces his second wife, 
seventeen years old, to his eldest daughter, who 
is past twenty. 

A PREACHER asked a college president what he 
thought of his sermon. “I heard in it what I 
hope never to hear again.” “What was that ?” 
“ The clock strike twice.” 

“No,” said Miss Ferula, “I’m not much of a 
speller myself, I must admit; but then, you 
know, I’ve been a teacher nearly all my life, and 
I’ve never had any time to teach myself.” 

SHE was a girl of wisdom. He said to her, 
“Do you not love to wander in the moonlight ?” 
“Yes,” she answered. “Why?” “ Because it 
saves gas.” Then he did some mental arith- 
metic, thought it over, and eaid, “ Will you be 
mine?” 

“T sEE by that sign,” said the man in the chair 
to the barber, “that you hone razors for private 
use.” “Yes, sir. Have you some that you want 
honed?” “No, but I was wondering why you 
didn’t hone the razors you use on your cus- 
tomers,” 


| know, but if I don’t keep all the doors and 


His eyes | 
| Hylton in the Academy this year?” Second | 


| ordered for Ethel, and I presume he has sent her 





| just paid out a lot of money for a_ patent | 
I | thing stuck on, a thing stuck on is a young man 


“Wuart portrait is that in the paper?” ‘It 
is the portrait of a man who has taken a patent 
medicine.” ‘‘ Well, I never sawia man who 
seemed to need medicine more than he dloes.” 


“Wry do you spend so much money on your 
wife’s funeral?” asked a man-ef a neighbour. 


as much for me, and more too, with: pleasure.” 


IRATE PassENGER (who has managed to board 
acar that didn’t stop): “Say, suppose I'd slipped 
and lost a leg, then what?” Conductor (kindly) : 
“You wouldn’t have to do any more jumpin’ 


He: “I see that some people of our set are to 
produce grand opera at their houses.” She: 
“How delightful! Then there’ll be none of 
those odious music-loving people to :disturb the 
conversation,” 

FlusBanp (at dinner): “My! My! This isa 
regular banquet—-worthy of a Delmonico, Finest 
spread I’ve seen in an age. What’sup? Do you 
expect company?” Wife: “No, but I presume 
the cook dues,” 

Mamma: “How many sisters did your new 
playmate tell you he had?” Willie: “ He’s got 
one. He tried to catch me by saying that he 
had two half-sisters, but he'll find out I’ve 
studied fractions.” 

“Tr only needs determination to live a cen- 
tury,” remarks a health-food crank. Don’t know 
about that ; a great many persons have deter- 
mined to live a century or die in the attempt— 
and they have died in the attempt. 

ConsIDERATE MoTHER (to governess): ‘ Miss 
Smith, don’t let Alfred and Jamie sit down on 
the damp grass, for fear they should catch cold. 





When they are tired you can sit down and take 


“You can do anything if you have patience,” | 
said an old uncle, who had make a fortune, to his | 


| nephew, who had nearly spent one. “ Water 


may be carried in a sieve, if you only wait.” 
“How long!” asked the penitent spendthrift. 
“Till it freezes,’ was the cold reply. 

Wire (just in from the kitchen) : “ Phew! I’m 
*most roasted.” Husband: “That’s queer. I 


improved oil stove for you.” Wiie: ‘“ Y-es, 


windows closed, it smokes like a.steamship.” 
First Artist: ‘‘Seen any: portrait of Miss 


Artist: “ Yes.” First Artist: “I promised I 
would paint it for her, you know ; charming girl ; 
in fact she is a perfect angel!” Second Artist : 
“ Ah, I suppose that was why she was skyed.” 
Jack: “My goodness! Ring for a messenger | 
boy!” George: “What’sup?” Jack: “That 
stupid tailor has sent me the baby-blue necktie I 


my new suit of clothes. I must explain to her 
at Once, or she’ll think it’s the latest fashion, and 
be out on the street with them.” 

TuHeEy begged him to play a little. He seemed 
to feel bashful at first, but aftei a while began to 
play vigorously. “‘ What power !” said a listener 
to the owner of the piano, “Yes,” exclaimed 
the latter in alarm, “he seems to have consider- 
able muscle ; but he ought to know that this 
isn’t a gymnasium,” 

Grocer: ‘ Well, Tom, you have been appren- 
ticed now three months, and have seen the 
several departments of our trade. I wish to give 
you a choice of occupation.” Tom: “Thank 
you, sir.” Grocer: “ Well, now, what, part of 
the business do you like best?” Tom (with a 
sharpness beyond his years): “Shuttin’ up, sir.” 

A youna French artist recently had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of a wealthy 
amateur who gave him a commission to paint 
several pictures for his gallery. The other day 
the artist suggested to his Maecenas as the sub- 
ject of a historical picture, ‘ Hippocrates Refus- 
ing the Gifts of Artaxerxes.” ‘ Well,” replied. 
the patron, hesitatingly, ‘‘ that strikes me as 
rather stale. Can’t you suggest something 
modern, more ‘up to date?’” “I have it,” 
exclaimed the artist ; “I'll paint you ‘Hippocrates 
accepting the gifts of Artaxerxes,’ ” 





Hus: “I gambled at the races yesterday.” 
Wife: “How frightful! You always promixed 
me you'd never ” Hub: “But I won a 
hundred pounds.” : Wife: “How lovely! Now 
I can have that beautifal bon—-—” Hub: “ But 
I lost. the money on cards last——” Wife : 
“Hateful thing! Gambling is a terrible 
passion.” 2 

“Wuy, Willie Green, you.don’t know what a 
boaster is! Suppose Tommy Toodles . should 
come to you and say he excelled all the other 
boys in their studies ; that.he could jump higher, 
run faster, swim better, and could outdo every 
boy in the school at everything. Now, what 
would you call Tommy Toodles ?” ‘Willie Green 
(with decision) : “A liar!” 

SHE would not listen: to secrets. A certain 
family had some theatre tickets which, not being 
able to use, they turned over toa servant girl, 
who said she had never been to a theatre. After 
receiving directions the girl started out. About 
nine o’clock ‘the famiiy were surprised to see the 
girl back, and went te herroom to see what the 
matter was. ‘“ Why, Mary, didn’t you find the 
place?” was asked. “Indade I did, and it was 
a foine place, and a gentleman showed me a sate 
near the front door.” “And why didn’t you 
stop?” “ Well, ivery wan was looking at.a foine 
pictur’ up front, and the place was full of foine 
ladies and gentlemen, and after a bit they took 
the pictur’ up, and some feople came out and 
began talking family matters, and so I thought 
I'd better come home,” 

Two Answers To OnE ConunpruM.—“ Miss 
Gracie,” he said, with an engaging smile, “did 
you ever try your hand at one of these progres- 
sive conundrums?” “What is a progressive 
conumdrum, Mr. Spoonamore?” inquired the 
young lady. ‘“Haven’t you heard of them? 





| Here’s one: Why is a ball of yarn like the 


letter ‘t’? Because.a ball of yarn is circular, a 
circular is a sheet, a sheet is flat, a flat is forty- 
five dollars a month, forty-five dollars a month 


| is dear, a deer is swift, a swift is a swallow, a 


swallow is a taste, a taste is an inclination, an 
inclination is an angle, an angle is a point, a 
point is an object aimed at, an object aimed at is 


| & target, a target isa mark, a mark is an im- 


pression, an impression is a stamp, a stamp is a 


in love, and a young man in love is like the letter 
‘t’ because it stands before ‘u,’ Miss Gracie.” 


| “I don’t think you have answered quite right,” 


said the young lady. “A ball of yarn is round, 
around isa steak, a stake is a wooden thing, a 
wooden thing is-a young man in love, and a 


| young man in love is like the letter ‘t’ because, 


Mr. Spoonamore”—and she spoke distinctly— 
* because he is often crossed.” The young: man 
understood. He took his hat and his progressive 
conumdrums, .and vanished from Miss Gracie 
Garlington’s alphabet for ever. 

Youne Squip1e’s Misrortuns.—Little Johnny 
Squildig spoiled what otherwise would have been 
a pleasant call last evening, and it was feared 
established a deadly hatred between the Bquildtig 
and Snaggs households. Mr. and Mrs, Snaggs 
had “just dropped in,” and the conversation 
went the full range of the weather and the 
fashions and the health of the babies of the 
neighbourhood between the women, while .the 
men exhausted the baseball situation and had 
got well into polities, whén Johnny, who found 
the talk uninteresting, asked Mr. Snaggs if he 
had brought his fiddle with him. “ My fiddle?” 
replied Snaggs, in surprise. ‘‘ What fiddle?” 
“Why, your second fiddle!” “My second 
fiddle? Why, Johuny, Iam not a musician. I 
have no fiddle. I don’t play.” “But papa says 
you do,” persisted Johnny. “ Johnny, I think 
you had better go upstairs to bed,” said his 
papa. “ Yes, it’s quite time,” added Mrz. Squil- 
dig. “Little folks should be seen, but not 
heard.” But Johnny was not to be gagged in 
that style. He went on, “ Papa says you play 
second fiddle at your house, and I think you 
might have brought it with you.” Then Johnny 
was marched out of the room by his papa, and 
his mamma followed to assist in the subsequent 
exercises, while the Snaggses put on their things 
and walked solemnly home with heads unusually 
erect and a feeling of unrest in their bosoms. 
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“SOCIETY. 


Tue Shah will not remain at a table on which 
is salmon or lobster. 


Tue Queen has four personal aides-dexamp, 
besides forty-two aides-de-camp,; and ‘thirteen 
military equerries, 

Tus Bishop of Durham ‘has: been lately spend 
ing a day in a mime ;’sittce‘he was the means of 
settling the strike, he has been iu: great favour 
with the miners. 


Tue Duke of York .is in..good health, and 
Heidelberg ‘agrees “with “him i » ‘His 
Royal Highness will’ be ‘back *in: England: before 
Christmas, and will join the family party which 
will be assenrbled for that’ season’ y at 
Sandringham, ‘but ‘possibly. at -Marlborough 
House. 

TuE little sons of the Emperor are delighted 
with their little ‘sister, and spend. some time 
daily with their mother and the’ baby, whose 
toilet is superintended by the Empress. When 
she is convalescent the Kaiserin will doubtless 
wash and dress:the wee girl-herself,.as she has in 
the case of her‘ six other babies, 

Late in this month the Prince and Princess 
are expected in London, ‘where they will. make 
their first. appearance in public together since 
their great loss, when they open the Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale’ Memorial Wing of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, a grateful duty but 
a tryingly sad one, Their Royal Highnesses will 
make’a short stay in town, after which they go to 
Sandringham for the winter. 

TE Queen has entirely given up attending 
“public worship” on Sunday mornings in the 
parish kirk of Crathie, where she went regularly 
for thirty-five years, except’ when the weather 
kept her at home. The rush of ‘tourists: from 
Braemar and Ballater became latterly an intoler- 
able nuisance, and they often behaved very 
badly. The Queen now goes to Crathie only on 
the autumn “Sacrament Sabbath,” which is 
usually the last Sunday iu October, 

A qaoop deal is being done in the way of 
“setting Her Majesty's house in order” before 
her return to Windsor next month. The new 
flagstaff will soon’ be: duly reared on the Reund 
Tower. The’ electric t has been introduced 
in the billiard room ; and ‘it is expected that the 
wires which have been laid on in the. library for 
some time will this winter be brought into use. 
In that case some additional machinery will have 
to be added, and it is said that new ros and 
powerful engines aré to-be sent to Windscr for 
that purpese, 

THE Queen is out twice each day in defiance 
of cold-and wet, ‘Her Majesty’s doctors have 
impressed on the Queen the danger of driving in 
an open carriage in inelement r, and now, 
when climatic conditions are very forbidding, the 
Royal carriage is ¢losed, but ‘the Queen’s 
partiality for fresh-air is disclosed by one window 
wide open always, and if the rain is not coming 
iv a direction to intrude, both windows wide 
open. The Princess of Wales is equally devoted 
to fresh air, and equally defiant of the cold with 
the Queen. Both ladies dislike closed 
carriages, which often havé the effect of produc- 
ing severe headaches, 

Great Britain holds the first position in the 
relative percentages of married and unmarried 
women between the ages of twenty and thirty, 
we having a-larger proportion of married women 
between those ages than.any other country. 

_ AN attempt is being made by some fashionable 
jewellers to popularise the “husband’s ring,” a 
golden cirelet of a peculiar pattern which denotes 
that the wearer has entered into the bonds of 
holy matrimony. The ornament. is very much 
in vogue in Germany. 

_ Iv is said by those within the pale that over- 
indulgence in intoxicating beverages is lament- 
ably on the inerease emong fashionable: women in 
England. French, German, and Italian women 
are, in spite of their wine and beer-drinking 
propensities, really more temperate than English 
women, 





STATISTICS. 


—— 


ENGLAND has had two hundred and seventy 
strikes.in ten months. 

THE linen manufactured yearly in this country 
could be wrapped round the earth seven times. 

It is estimated that the death-rate of the 
world is something like 40,000,000 a year. 

In the Bank of England at least 60 folio 
volumes or ledgers are filled daily with writing 
in keeping the accounts, 

In order to deal promptly and effectively with 
the essentially large correspondence of London 
folk 4,000 letter-carriers are in constant employ- 
ment. There are twelve deliveries of letters 
daily in the City, and six in the suburbs ; while 
in order to keep the enormous mass of postal 
matter under control collections are made from 


| pillar-boxes, ete., every hour in the day, and at 


frequent intervals through the night. London 

the largest telegraph office in the 
world, in which there are constantly employed 
more than 3,000 operators, about one-third of 
whom are women. 





GEMS. 





Fame is a-bright robe, but it soon wears out 
at the elbows. 

SWINBURNE says in his new essay on Herrick : 
“He knew what he could not do, a rare and 
invaluable gift.” 

Or all passions gaming is the most dangerous 
and inexcusable. A gamester endeavours to en- 
rich himself with the spoils of those he calls his 
friends, 

Tue truest help we can render an afflicted 
man is not to take his burden from him, but to 
call out his best energy, that he may be able to 
bear the burden. 

Fate is not merciful, but she is exactly just, 
and it is seldom that one can lavish exclusively 
mercy upon one individual without robbing an- 
other of simple justice. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Wetsh Raresit.—Cut some new full milk 
cheese in thin slices, put it in a saucepan with 
its own bulk of sweet milk and place upon the 
fire, stirring occasionally, until the cheese is 
thoroughly dissolved ; have meanwhile some 
slices of bread toasted, spread the melted cheese 
upon them, dust with pepper and serve hot. 

Inpran Pickie.—Two gallons of cider vinegar, 
one teacupful of salt, 8 oz. of ground mustard, 
2 oz. of celery seed, 4 oz. of ginger, 4 oz. of 
cinnamon, 2 oz. of cloves, and three roots of 
horseradish. Mix altogether, and boil for fifteen 
minutes. The vegetables should now be added 
(any that are used for ordinary mixed pickles 
will do, except cabbage), parboiling them first 
in salted water. Very small onions, gherkins, 
nasturtium seeds, green grapes, tiny tomatoes, 
and small cubes of ripe cucumber to be added. 
The pickle jar should be well stirred from the 
bottem at intervals, and kept tightly covered. 

BrREAKFAST-DisH.—Boil half-a-dozen new-laid 
eggs for ten minutes, strip off the shells, halve 
the eggs lengthwise, and remove the yelks with- 
out breaking the whites. Take the whole of the 
meat from a freshly-boiled crab, then mince it 
finely with a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
one small shallot, and the grated rind and juice 
of alemon. Add to this three of the yelks and 
a lump of butter; pound and mingle together ; 
add pepper and salt to taste. Blend all well, and 
fill the whites of the eggs with the mixture, 
heaped high. Dust over them a little coralline 
pepper. Lay on a dish, with tufts of watercress 
between each, and garnished with a wreath of 
the came, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Mexican theatres they pay for each act 
separately. 

Kixa Joun gave the citizens the right to 
choose a mayor. 


Tr a well could be dug to the depth of 46 
miles the air at the bottom would be as dense as 
quicksilver. 


Tue moon is brought, as far as appearance 
goes, within 50 miles of the earth by the largest 
telescope. 


In ordinary English writing “z” only occurs 
twenty-two times while ‘“e” occurs one thou- 
sand, 

On a clear night a red light can be seen ata 
greater distance than a white light ; but on a 
dark night the reverse is the case. 

THE drapers can claim the honour of providing 
from their trade the first Lord Mayor, and he 
was appointed by Richard the First. 

THERE are stars visible to us so inconceivably 
remote that the light by which we now see them 
left there a thousand years ago. 

A QUEER Chinese sect believes that women, by 
becoming vegetarians, will find themselves men 
on the Day of Judgment. 

THREE good washes are received by an Abys- 
sinian during his career—at his birth, on his 
marriage morn, and at his death, At all other 
times he shuns soap and water. . 

“ Luretra,” the ancient name of Paris, means, 
in effect, “mudtown;” the city, when the 
Romans found it, being composed chiefly of 
mud-built houses. 

LonpDoNERS are supplied with fresh news daily 
by eight morning and nine evening papers. For 
their further literary delectation there is an 
attractive array of weekly journals, of which ten 
are illustrated. In addition to this there are 
some four hundred monthly and quarterly 
journals and magazines. 

Wuat is the origin of the term “ Hocus 
Pocus’’? Some say it is derived from the name 
of a Saxon conjurer, or magician, who revelled in 
the appellation of “Ochus Bochus” ; whilst 
others aver that it is a vulgarism for the phrase 
“Hoe est Corpus,” which occurs in the cele- 
bration of the Mass. 

Tue influence of forests in protecting the 
water supply is well illustrated in the case of 
Greece. In ancient days she possessed seven 
million five hundred thousand acres of forest. 
To-day she has hardly two million acres, and the 
searcity of water and other injurious climatic 
effects are traceable to the destruction of the 
trees. ; 

A VERY curious and picturesque way of count- 
ing time is in vogue in Japan. Their twelve 
hours correspond to our twenty-four hours,and are 
thus very picturesquely and aptly named, The 
hour of the mouse is midnight ; the hour of the 
bull is twoa.m.;the hour of the tiger is four 
o’clock ; the hour of the rabbit is six o'clock ; 
the hou: of the dragon is eight o’clock ; the hour 
of the serpent is ten o'clock ; the hour of the 
horse is midday ; the hour of the sheep is two 
o’clock ; the hour of the monkey is four o'clock ; 
the hour of the cock is six o’clock ; the hour of 
the dog is eight o’clock ; the hour of the wild 
boar is ten o’clock. 

Danctna may almost be said to be as old as 
the world, and prevails in wild as well as m 
civilized nations. Children and all young 
animals gambol and dance as by inStinct. Our 
early records, sacred and profane, make mention 
of dancing, and in most ancient nations it was 
part of their religious rites and cermonies. Moses 
and Miriam danced to their song of triumph 
when the Israelities passed through the Red Sea 
as on dry land; David danced before the ark, 
and it is certain that the primitive Christians 
danced at their religious meetings. As a social 
amusement and a healthful exercise dancing has 
much to recommend it; the chief drawbacks 
are the ill-ventilated and overheated rooms in 
which it is generally performed, ; 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





IunorAMus.—The obvious course is to make a will. 
You can buy a will form for a few pence. 


Aw Anory Fatuer.—There is nothing for you todo 
but replace the pane yourself, unless you are content to 
do without it. 


Ma-BELLE.—The Hees would be legal if solemnised 
under the name by which the person always been 
known. 

Ricwarp.— You ought BF Lene a yourself at St. 
George’s Barracks. The rules and regulations are to be 
haal at any post office. 

A Reaper.—It depends on the terms of the hiring: 
if the house was taken_by the month a month’s notice 
must be given, 

ANXIOUS TO GET oN.—You may learn to read and write 
French without the aid of a teacher if you are clever 
enough, but not to speak it. 

N. A. ¥.—You are not bound to pay a man whom you 
never employed, and whom you never authorised your 
accountant to employ. 

Dispotant.—The oldest public school in England is 
Winchester College, which was founded by William of 
Wykeham in 1387. 


Cuartie.—George Stephenson's celebrated locomotive 
the Rocket is still to be seen in the Patent Museum, 
South Kensington, London. 

A Youna Covptie.—All you can do is te give the land- 
lord his six months’ notice and leave. You cannot com- 
pel him to execute the repairs. 

In Drrricottires.—If you left the house after your 
husband’s death and can prove that he left absolutely 
nothing you may escape the liability for the arrears of 
rent. 

A Worrtep Morner.—The authorities won't let your 
son go if he looks as old as be said he was ; that is their 
rule; your only course would be to offer £10 smart 
money. 

Cc. R.—You cannot restore faded gilt, but you may 
clean it of fly-blow and dust by wettin:s a sponge in 
spirits of wine or urine, then gently wiping the frame 
with that. 

Tir Wittow.—The mother can proceed against the 
father for the maintenance of the child at any time 
within twelve months of the last payment to the mother 
for its support. 

A Reocu.ar Reaper.—Well-bred men are quiet in 
manner and avoid doing conspicuous and rude things. 
Good breeding demands the absence of all such demon- 
strations. 

Trovus._e.—You had better lay all the evidence before 
a good solicitor, and get him to initiate the necessary 
proceedings. The absence of your husband is not neces- 
sarily a bar to the proceedings. 

Grows OLp.—A cold bath in the morning will do 
ali that is necessary, but you must recollect you are 
growing old, and cannot be as you were thirty years 
ago. 

Engcrrina Reaper.—You will find the London ad- 
dresses of members of Parliament in ‘ Vacher's Parlia- 
mentary Companion,” which you can obtain through 
any bookseller. 

P. R. M.—There are no recruiting stations for New 
York police in England. From New York to Chicago 
the distance by rail through Ohio is about 810 miles; 
through Canada, about 820, miles. 

Britox.—There are no boroughs in Scotland, and no 
burghs in England ; both words spring from the same 
root, and the difference is solely in the ways of writing 
them. 


Hestrr.—l. A marriage legally solemnised in the 
United States would be legalin England. 2. The wife's 
earnings after marriage are entirely at her cwn dis- 
posal, 

Lavy Atice.—The eighteenth century ended with 
December 81, 1800; the nineteenth century began with 
January 1, 1801; we are in the nineteenth century now, 
but it is not complete till 1900. 


Noran.—Not at present ; the season is over, steamers 
are being laid up, and stewards are being discharged 
till spring, when shore stewards will be receiving appli- 
cations for seagoing appointments again. 


BRoKENHEARTED OnE.—There is no law fixing what 
proportion of his earnings a husband should give his 
wife for the maintenance of herself and children. You 
could not obtain a separation on the grounds stated. 


Dame Durvex.—There was a patriotic fund for the 
widows of soldiers who fell in the Crimea; we don't 
know whether you have a claim ; but apply to Pension 
Commissioners, Chelsea. 

8. B.—Some seventy or eighty million bushels of 
wheat are annually grown in Great Britain. In 1891 we 
also imported about eighty-three million cwt. of wheat 
and flour. 


Mapos.—We fear the stain will always remain. Your 
best plan is to send the jacket to be dyed. Plush dyes 
admirably. If you prefer ere to clean it, use 
spirits of wine or turpentine, applied with a sponge. 

Scorriz.—Munro, Monro, and Munroe, are all the 
same name with the spelling varied to please the taste 
of the speller; just as the present Duke signs himself 
Argyll and his predecessors used Argyle. 





Jarvey.—We never heard of the story you name being 
published in book form. 

J. W. T.—We are unable 0 give you the date for 
which you ask, 


Mona.—You write a very good hand but rather too 
large for business suspen At table let your napkin 
fall lightly over your knee, 

Hossar.—The only place we know of where you could 
obtain a llth Hussars outfit would be a theatrical cos- 
tumiers. We know no idea of the cost. 

Eaa Coe to ee pam pry of the nearest hos- 
pital. It req 
nurse. You write a feet a but practice would 
improve it. We are glad to know you like Taz Reaper. 

L. F.—Anchor Liners going to New York pass along 
the North of Ireland, calling at Lough Foyle (Moville), 
and then going right on to the American coast, touch- 
ing nowhere else. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW. 
Tuene is beauty all about us, life and beauty every- 
How it pm throbs and flashes in the earth and sky 
But we ‘rash so blindly through it that we cannot even 
What a world of wealth and wisdom waits for us to set 


Free to fill our deadened senses with a thrill of keon 
delight, 
And to lead our darkened vision into fields of purer 


We are fintiea to the beauties that are nearest to our 


eyes, 
And we miss the truest treasures reaching out for higher 
prize 
There are bubbles all around us, floating far and floating 
near, 
Bright, illusive, many-coloured, full of sunshine they 


appear. 
They are bubbles, empty bubbles, yet we seize them 
with a will, 
But to find that they have melted in a hand that’s 
empty still. 


Then we pause in disappointment, weary with the vain 
ursuit 
Of a pleasure that has vanished ere we've plucked its 
fairest fruit, 
But the oe rise before us, and we quick our slack- 


ened pace, 
But wo rally all our forces, eager to renew the race. 
They elude us—we pursue thom—ever rushing madly 
on 
Till we faint and fall exhausted when we find that they 


are gone. 

Oh the rainbow-tinted bubbles! fleeting phantoms of 
an hour, 

They will never cease to tempt us till we own a Higher 
Power. 


Life and joy and inspiration we can gather where we 


stand, 
Nature hoards her choicest treasures, but she gives with 
lavish hand, 
And —— that are fairer far than ever canvas 
1 


e! 
We havo but to raise our eyes to scenes of grandeur 
unexcelled, 


Ob the glory, of the sunset! and the glowing of the 


stars 

How they tbrill our inmost being with a rapture nothing 
mars ! 

There's a song in every leafiet, there’s a smile in every 
flower 

There is music, mirth and gladness after every summer 


If we cannot see the sunshine ‘tis because our sight is 
If we do net hear the music, we are deaf to sweetest 
And the melody but mocks us when within we're all 
For tres be beauty is simplicity, and harmony is bliss. 


Anxtovs.— We do not think anything short of a 
thorough change of climate will ever do you a bit of 
good, a change involving a long sea voyage, say to New 
Zealand, would probably make a new man of you. 

SupursBan.—St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields is in London— 
very much in London. It is many years since it hada 
right to be culled St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and since it 
was notorious as a haunt for lepers, both moral and 
physical. 

Wanvertnc Jew.—The best plan to obtain work 
would be, without doubt, to be present on the spot. 
There are men enough waiting for work there. You 
might write to the secretary or manager at Chicago if 
you had anything special to propose. 

Bitty.—If you are a strong, big lad a captain might 
agree to take you as an ordinary seaman, and give you 
a small wage, perhaps 15s. to 20s. a month; but you 
will find great difficulty in obtaining such a berth, and 
must just go about from office to office, or captain to 
captain, uutil you succeed ; there is not the eager desire 
for lads on board ships that you seem to imagine, 





Jacx.—The passage to Cape Town takes about twenty 
days by steamer, and’ costs twelve guineas. Men are 
not particularly wanted in the Mounted Rifles ; 
but naturally you would have a better chance of a 
vacancy while on the spot. 

Inquisittve.—Miss Rose Gertrude, who went out to 
the lepers as Father Damien's successor, is a Roman 
Catholic; she was so at least while single, and we do 
not think she has changed her church though she is now 
married. ~ 

OrpHevs.—The pianoforte is certainly best, but it 
takes years to ob @ mastery of it. The violin is also 


and would suit you ad: for enlivening the fire- 
side once you have mastered it, 

Puzziep,—The lines : 

“Tam dying, t, di 
Give me some me speak a little,” 

occur in Act IV., Scene 13, “e Shakespeare's ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” 

Granppap.-—A 
wards the support of h 


Pin is bound to contribute to- 
oa. should they 


become c ble to the parish. A man is, however, 
bm no such responsibility for the maintenance of his 
rother. 


InpiaNant.—A medical man is not bound to attend a 
case, no matter how serious, except where he has en- 
tered into a previous agreement to give his services 
when uired ; even then, should he fail to do so, he is 
liable only in civil damages. 


pee fe Miiure.—Critics differ quite widel 
the subject of your query. It would be invidivus pon 
to answer it. We suggest that you read the best bio- 
graphies of the most —— professionals, and de- 
cide the question for y 


ConsTANT Soskeinstneiaee were superseded by 
—- not recalled, none having been coined since 
1817 ; atrthe present time they are actually worth more 
than their nominal value, and it is still “oustomary to 
estimate all professional fees in ‘‘ guineas.” 


R. F. A.—From January to May is the best time. 
You must remember that our winter is their summer, 
and the best time for you te arrive would be in their 
spring. The vo; eccupies about three months by 
sailing ship, and from forty-two to forty-nine days by 
steamer. 

Sister Anne.—If the marriage took 
jrrmos of the Married Women’s 
niture, &c., belonging to the woman would hecome the 
property of the husband. ym arr ne ra that the 
wife acquired by her own ‘uae since the passing of 
the Act would belong to her. 


DarBy AND Joan.—A man might have ee the 
Savings Bank and his wife be a depositor in the P.O. 
k, because their interests are not identical—that is 
the wife can bank money beyond control of her hus- 
band ; but | it is not permissible either to husbaud or 
wife to bank money brag mf in one bank and then 

open individual accounts in the other. 


Butss.—You can be married by license in Church. 
The ag es be obtained at the office of the bishop's 
registrar, the cost varying, accord to the diocese, 
from £1 165s. to £2 12s. 6d. One or other of the parties 
must have been residing in the for a period of 
not less than fifteen days pi the issue of the 
license, 

H. T.—Philadelphia—a portion of it—is on the western 
bank of the river Delaware, and on the Schuylkill, 87 
miles south-west from New York. It is an important 
seaport We cannot say if the ship-yards are covered 
over. The climate is healthy. It isa great manufac- 
turing town, carries on fore’ trade, a uni- 
versity, and le the second city of the United States. 

Youna Locainvar.—It is one of the unfortunate fea- 
tures of our social life that E yao | persons are not 
allowed to act in a simple and natural manner. The 

young woman is ae ¢ = = very reserved and to 
disclaim any special in se men, under 
= malty of being called SS herwana bold" and of 

n trying to attract attention. In all 
cases it is much the better way to be outspoken and 
frauk, rather than so shy as to appear awk ward and be 
misunderstood. No man who is worth knowing would 
respect a lady less for a straightforward, frank invita- 
tion to call. re are many very silly ideas in the 
world, but the most silly of is tha that which some 
brainless men get into their heads when oe Aen. | that 
all the girls are running after them. Such vanity is 
an indication of very little sense. 


y Act any fur- 
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